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The Week. oa 


\ R. DAWES has been defeated by Mr. Boutwell, who becomes Vice- 
ivi President Wilson’s successor in the Senate. Mr. Dawes’s defeat 
is due to various causes, but he made so good a fight after the affair 
was generally supposed settled in Mr. Boutwell’s favor that it ap- 
pears as if but a very little more weight in his scale would have 
turned the beam in his favor—perhaps it would have been enough 
if he had kept himself out of the Crédit Mobilier business and had 
not equivocated when McComb’s memorandum came out. _ If so, his 
failure is another reading of the lesson that a little thin-skinnedness, 
where personal honor and delicacy are concerned, may sometimes turn 
out as valuable to a public man as the most pachydermatous tough- 
ness. Mr. Bayard, for example, makes no bad showing beside Mr. 
Colfax, even regarding the thing as one of good policy alone. Some 
friends of Mr. Dawes, who adhered to his cause to the end, felt from 
the beginning that his record in the matter was badly against him. 
Every member from Massachusetts west of Worcester County, and 








about half the Worcester County members, voted for him, giving him | 


But a line drawn | “ian 
through Charles Street in Boston is said to divide the population of | ‘> Py ‘ : 
my ®" | illustration of General Grant's fidelity to his promises. 


half the total number of votes that he vbtained. 


the State into two parts nearly equal, and the east of the State was 
strongly for Boutwell. Suffolk gave Dawes but 15 to Boutwell’s 35; 
Middlesex stood 10 to 35, and Essex 11 to22. Mr. Boutwell goes out 


of the Treasury with all the respect due in these days to a man who 
has remained pure and above reproach under no ordinary tempta- 


tions. 

.Mr. Boutwell having passed the Senate, the vacant place in the 
Treasury Department has been filled, in spite of divers rumors 
about other gentlemen, as was anticipated, by Mr. Richardson, the 
Assistant Secretary. ‘The objections to him are that he is an obscure 


man, who has not as yet given evidence of ability in any depart- | 


menté; that he is a friend of General Butler; and, although last not 
‘least, that he holds firmly to the theory that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the right to expand the currency of the country to the 
extent of forty-four millions of dollars, in his discretion. He carried 
out this theory to a limited extent last fall, and for so doing was 
severely reproved by a Committee of the Senate in language which 
public opinion found none too strong, and which ought to have ren- 
dered his further tenure of even the subordinate office he then held 
impossible. 
the President not only disregards the opinion of the Committee of 
the Senate but public opinion on this important matter, and adopts 
the Richardson doctrine. 


Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Richardson have themselves shown 
their disregard of the report of the Committee by issuing two 
or three millions of greenbacks within the last fortnight to 
meet appropriations made by Congress, and hold, we believe, 
that where any doubt exists as to the right to do this, it is to 
be presumed that the Secretary possesses it. The.Forty-second Con- 
gress, which had time enough to vote itself “back pay,” had not 
time enough to settle this most important question, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson goes into office armed with a power over the property and 
contracts of the people of the United States such as nobody but a 
despotic ruler in the worst times of European or Asiatic history has 
ever claimed. We see in this, in spite of the separation of the 


In appointing him therefore to a seat in the Cabinet, | 











Mr. Richardson was for some years a judge of probate in 
his native State, and in his own and Mr. Boutwell’s county of 
Middlesex, and we do not know that he had held any other 
office till Mr. Boutwell called him to Washington to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. This place and his judgeship 
he continued to hold at one and the same time, in spite of public 
comment on conduct felt to be somewhat indecent, Massachusetts 
being still tender on the subject of judicial dignity as well as judicial 
probity. At length somebody introduced in the Massachusetts 
Legislature a resolution which, if we recollect right, was passed, 
enquiring whether any judicial officer of the State, ete., ete.; 
whereupon Mr. Richardson sent in his resignation of his judgeship 
and kept his secretaryship. In this latter position he is best known 
for his connection with the famous Syndicate affair, in which, how- 
ever, he acted as the agent and messenger of his chief. 


The last week or two has finished a chapter in the history of civil- 
service reform which we shall sum up without note or comment. 
When the Surveyorship of this port was vacated by the resignation 
of Mr. Cornell, Mr. Benedict, who has filled the Deputy-Surveyor- 
ship for a great many years, was nominated by the President, and 
all the leading papers warmly applauded this adherence to “ the 
’ and the Administration organ called attention to it as an 
While Mr. 
Benedict’s name was before the Senate, the members of the New 
York Ring began to proclaim that he would never be nominated, 
and finally one of them declared positively that the President had 
promised to withdraw him. A week later, he did withdraw him, 
which at first looked badly, but cavillers and doubters were silenced 
by the announcement that the place would still be filled “ under the 
rules,” inasmuch as the next best man for it would be selected from the 
other Custom-house employees by a committee of examination consist- 
ing of Messrs. George William Curtis, Jackson S. Schultz, and Col- 
lector Arthur. To an arrangement of this sort it was impossible to 
refuse confidence, so we waited patiently. No examination or report 
by the committee, however, was heard of, and last Friday Gen. 
Sharpe, the Marshal of this District, and an active politician, was 
nominated for the place. On Monday morning there appeared in the 
Tribune a letter, evidently written by Mr. Curtis's authority, declar- 
ing that the committee “ had never, to the knowledge of Mr. Curtis, 
taken any action in the premises whatever”; and that if they had 
done so, ‘‘it was without consulting him, and against a specific pro- 
mise of one of them”; and that “if ‘ Marshal Sharpe had been apoint- 
ed in violation of the rules,’ it was without his [Mr. Curtis’s] know- 
ledge or consent,” and adding significantly that ‘men do not will- 
ingly consent to be thus publicly snubbed.” The Postmaster here 
has resigned, too, and his place been filled by a Custom-house officer. 


The rule under which this odd performance has taken place 
prescribes that, when a vacancy occurs in the Surveyorship, “ the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall ascertain if any of the subordinates 


| in the customs district are suitable persons qualified to discharge 


| efficiently the duties of the office to be filled, and if such persons be 
| found, he shall certify to the President the name or names of those 


executive and legislative branches of the Government, the necessity | 


created by the increasing complications of modern life for thorough 
knowledge, on the part of the President, of human experience on 
great economical problems. 


| either 


subordinates, not exceeding three, who in his judgment are best 
qualified for the position, from which the President shall make the 
nomination to fill the vacancy.” If no subordinate be found quali- 
fied, or the nomination be not confirmed, the place can be filled at 
the discretion of the President. The general impression left by the 
whole affair is that the Ring has got complete control of the patron- 
age in this city, and laughs heartily at ‘the rules” over its 
‘“* poker.” 


The civil-service news from New Orleans is not very cheerful 
Casey the Collector, who has been one of the main insti- 
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gators of the trouble there, and to whose gross misconduct in office 
we have made frequent allusion in these columns, was “ investi- 
gated ” by a Committee of Congress last year, and a very damaging 
report made on his performances. The report was withheld for a 
good while, apparently in the expectation that he would resign, and 
® rumor was spread abroad that he had resigned. If he ever sent 
his resignation in, however, he withdrew it, and went back to his 
post from Washington with unblushing front, and he has just been 
reappointed for four years more. Mr. John M.G. Parker, Mr. Ben. 
Butler’s brother-in-law, has been appointed Surveyor of the port. 
Parker was one of five “arbitrators” recently appointed to settle 
the terms on which the city should purchase certain water-works 
froma private corporation. They fixed the price at $2,000,000, and 
recommended the purchase, which was accordingly made. Soon 
after, they made a demand for compensation for their services, 
which the city refused to pay, and they thereupon sued it, and it 
was brought out by the evidence of the president of the water- 
werks corporation that he had paid them $15,000 at the close of the 
negotiations. The plaintiffs then meekly and calmly discontinued 
their suit. 


Governor Dix has, as we anticipated he would, disregarded the 
decision of the extraordinary tribunal described by us last week 
on the degree of Foster’s guilt, and has refused to commute his sen- 
tence. We trust Foster’s fate will be a warning to all roughs. We 
will take the liberty of adding that we hope his case will bring wis- 
dom to a large body of clergymen, lawyers, and kind-hearted per- 
sons generally, who are in the habit of signing petitions for pardon. 
To the ministers in particular who mix themselves up in these 
matters, we would say that their conduct is very mischievous. In 
the first place, their letters and petitions are not candid and truth- 
ful, and hardly can be, when the writers are acting as pleaders, and 
this brings discredit on their profession. In the next place, they 
help to create distrust of the law and its administrators, and to con- 
fuse the moral notions of the poor and ignorant, by the notorious fact 
that the cases in which Protestant ministers and members of the 
wealthier class generally display their interest and “work” for 
pardons, are usually cases in which the offender has had every ad- 
vantage, in the way of money and education, and is blessed or 
cursed with wealthy and “influential” relatives. Witness the 
Ketchum case, and the Foster case, and—we hope we shall not have 
to say—the Stokes case. On the other hand, when a poor devil who 
has had no teaching of any kind, and whom poverty and all its 
temptations have followed from the cradle, kills somebody, he is left 
to his fate without a murmur. No lawyers overhaul the statutes for 
him, no ministers pray for him or weep for him, no editorials rend 
the air on his behalf. 


We would also advise all sensible men and women who have 
sympathy to spare, to pour it out in all murder cases first of all on 
the unhappy victim who has been taken off without a moment’s 
warning, next on his poor family, and finally on the millions of 
decent men and women who throng our streets day and night 
relying on the law for security, their pockets filled not with 
‘“deadly weapons” but with the tools of bonest trades and the hard 
earnings of honest toil, and their heads filled with dreams of affec- 
tion and the plans and schemes of useful industry and economy. We 
cannot watch over them too carefully, and feel for them too ten- 
derly ; and it is only after doing our whole duty to them that we 
ought to go to the Tombs to save the men who have been cracking 
their skulls or shooting them down. We are told that the mur- 
derers now in the Tombs, who have for the last fortnight been very 
cheerful, became very “silent and thoughtful” when the news of 
Governor Dix’s refusal in Foster’s case arrived. This is very singular 
if it be true, as we are assured, that murderers dread imprisonment 
for life more than hanging; or more singular still, if, as we are also 
assured, they do not care when they commit murder whether they 
are hanged or not, 





The contest between the people and the railroad corporations 
assumes novel forms in the West. In Illinois and Iowa, local organ- 
izations, known as Farmers’ Clubs or Granges, are said to have 
been formed, and to have succeeded in making the railroad ques- 
tion more prominent than any which has occupied public attention 
since the close of the war. Large public meetings are held, and 
resolutions of the most emphatic character are passed, affirming 
the right and the duty of the State to control freight and passenger 
tariffs. There are many practical difficulties, however, in the way 
of this. Illinois has passed laws fixing maximum rates on all of the 
leading railroads, and forbidding discriminating rates for freight, 
on penalty of forfeiture of charter; but in the only. case which has 
come to a decision in the Supreme Court of the State, the court has 
virtually declared the law worthless. It recognizes the right of the 
State to prohibit “ unjust charges,” but puts upon the plaintiff the 
burden of proof to show that given charges are unjust. The deci- 
sion has called forth violent denunciation of the judge who gave it. 
As he is soon to be a candidate for re-election, his decision will pro- 
bably cost him his position. 


That the people have reason to complain is evident. It costs 
more to earry goods from Chicago a hundred miles into the interior, 
than from New-York to Chicago, or from Pittsburg to Chicago. 
Wherever competing lines cross each other, or come in close 
competition, freights are cheap. Sbippers of through freight to 
the East often save money by shipping westward forty or fifty miles 
to some competing point, and paying the local tariff on freight 
which repasses them on its way to the East. The “fast freight” 
companies, particularly the “Red” and ‘“ Blue” lines, are largely 
owned by stockholders of the road, and the local business of the 
towns is neglected to give preference to the favored lines, which 
are thus able to compel shippers to pay extra rates or to suffer 
vexatious delay. Meanwhile, abundant corn harvests are burned 
as fuel, and it costs farmers living east of the Mississippi the price 
of three bushels of grain to place one in New York. Wages are 
still high, and the habits and expenses of the people are still based 
upon the inflated seale which war prices made common, The dis- 
tress in many communities is great, and never since the commence- 
ment of the war has money been so tight. This state of affairs is 
said to be producing its natural result in threats of violence, embo- 
died in the Farmers’ Clubs’ resolutions. Parties of farmers tender 
the legal fare, and compel the railroads to take it. The “ bloated 
Eastern aristocrat” is much abused, and members of the Legisla- 
ture have been even forced to give up their railroad passes. 





The operations of the Memphis, El Paso, and Pacific Railroad 
afford a good instance of the International Swindle. This road was 
incorporated by the State of Texas in 1853, and its history to the 
present time may be summarized as follows: 90 miles of track grad- 
ed, 3 miles laid, and “loose rails dropped along the track a few 
miles further.” Ten locomotives imported from France, and various 
lots of railroad iron seized in New Orleans and New York for non- 
payment of duties and for debt. Stock issued, $40,000,000 ; bonds 
and lang certificates, about $13,000,000 ; total length of road, three 
miles; total debt, $53,000,000. In 1866, General John C. Fremont 
began to take an interest in the enterprise, and a large number of 
bonds were sent to Paris for sale. By a judicious manipulation of 
the market, fraudulent representations that the bonds were guaran- 
teed by the National Government, and a forged certificate that they 
had been admitted to the New York Stock Exchange, which was indis- 
pensable to secure their admission to the Bourse, some five million 
dollars’ worth were sold to some “ three thousand French peasants.” 
The road then passed into the hands of a receiver, and the bonds 
are admitted to be worthless unless they are shouldered by Mr. 
Thomas Scott, who needs the Memphis and E] Paso road as part of his 
Southern Pacific, which it is needless to say is a great transconti- 
nental railway. mr © 
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The New Hampshire election returns show that the reaction against 
the Republicans has evidently not set in as yet with great violence. 
Last year, when much stumping was done in that State, the sum of 
the Democratie and Republican votes was rather more than 75,000; 
this year it is (unofficial, partly estimated, but fairly reliable) 59,000. 
The falling off from last year’s vote is, in the total, 16,345. 
this decrease of rather more than 8,000 apiece for each of the two great 


| hewspapers is so great, and their seent 


parties, the Democratic half is rather the heavier, and there was a | 


lighter loss in the Republican districts than in those strong for the 
Democracy. And if the vote iscompared with that of two years ago, 
the showing is still less unfavorable to the Republicans, for then 
they lost all three of the Congressional districts and now they have 
won back two of them. <A heavy snow on the ground, bad roads, 
and stormy weather are sufficient to account for the lightness of the 
vote, and it appears reasonable to think that whatever Republican 
abstention and apathy there may have been—and it is necessary to 
believe that some there must have been—it was pretty evenly 
matched by apathy and abstention on the part of the Democracy, 
who are admitted to have been inactive. Apparently, however, 
they, in conjunction with an unusually large number of scattering 
voters of the Temperance and Labor Reform parties, have defeated 
at the polls the Republican candidate for governor ; but a Republi- 
can House and Senate will elect him. On the whole, it is for the 
Republicans somewhere near a drawn battle, and, under the cireum- 
stances, not discreditable to their discipline. 





The news of the defeat of Mr. Gladstone by a small majority, and 
his consequent resignation, arrived last week just as we were going 
to press. The interval which has since elapsed has been passed in 
efforts thus far fruitless to find a successor for him, both Mr. Disracli 
and Lord Derby having declined to form a Cabinet, and for the best 
of all possible reasons—the impossibility of securing a good working 
majority, and Mr. Gladstone has again agreed to stay in. The 
fact is that Mr. Gladstone still possesses, in a probably greater 
degree than any other man, the general confidence of the 
House. On Thursday, the day after the vote, notice was given 
of a motion that the vote on the University Bill was not, and was 
not intended to be, a vote of want of confidence. The Uni- 
versity Bill we have discussed elsewhere. It appears to have fared 
worse out-of-doors than in the House of Commons. Every sect and 
party condemns it. The Catholic bishops, who are enraged by its 
offering no endowment for the Catholic University, while Trinity 
College, the new university, and the Queen’s Colleges are hand- 
somely provided for, have passed resolutions condemning it ; Trinity 
College and the Queen’s University are equally hostile ; and indeed 
not one of the institutions it affects has shown any disposition to 
accept it except a small Presbyterian theological seminary in 
Londonderry. Protestants generally are of course opposed to it 
from its concessions to the Catholics, and the dread that the new 
university would eventually pass into Catholic hands; while the 
Catholic clergy hope for a still more favorable settlement of their 
claims by the endowment of their university. 





Just before the retirement of the Gladstone ministry, the Pall 
Mall Gazette brought against the Treasury the charge of “ nobbling 
the press.” To nobble is not to bribe; the process is much more 
indirect and subtle. A newspaper is nobbled when its support is 
gained by furnishing it with information. A Liberal Press Agency 
is set agoing, for instance, in London, to supply intelligence to inde- 
pendent provincial journalists, etc., the Government furnishing funds 
for the undertaking. Something of this sort the Pall Mall Gazette 
intimates has been done, and as the Gazette's article has been called 
to the attention of the Treasury by the Zimes, it seems probable 
that there was something init. There are a large number of Chris- 
tian statesmen all over the world, who think that nobbling the press 
—or, for that matter, bribing it—is one of the legitimate weapons of 
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Government, just as there are a large number of financiers, | 


railroad men, agriculturists, shippers, mine-owners, and others 
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interested in commerce or industrial or money enterprises, who “ 


| or the crop, will sutter. 
But of | 
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believe in “rigging the market.” These practices, though ac- 
mitted to be, inthe forum of private morals, wrong, are defended 
on the broad utilitarian ground that unless they are resorted 
to the Government, the party, the mine, the railroad, the cargo, 


On political grounds, one of the ebief ob- 


jections to nobbling is that in these days the competition between 
for news so keen, that the 
nobbler is generally found out, and nobbling onee exposed loses 
more than half its charm. 
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The British and Russian Governments are reported to have come 
to terms on the subject of the Afghan boundary on the norih. ‘The 
Ameer is allowed to push his frontier to the Amu as far down as 
Khodja Salih, a small place within about 100 miles of Bokhara, whieh 
gives him Badakhshan and Wakhan, and makes a very respectable 
“zone” between the two empires. This line was proposed by Earl 
Granville and accepted by Prince GortchakolY, the understanding 
being that England will use her influence to restrain the Ameer within 
the limits thus laid down, and induce him to refrain from all aggression, 
and Russia is pledged not tomake the occupation of Khiva permae- 
nent. Vambéry has written to the papers, recommending as a deti 
nitive settlement of all questions pending between the two empires 
the permanent possession not of Khiva only, but of Bokhara, by Rus- 
sia, in the interest of civilization, and the strengthening of Persia on 
the northern frontier, so as to put an end to the incursions of the 
Turcoman hordes and the accompanying slave trade. 


The report of the Committee of Thirty inthe French Assembly 
has recommended that the present Assembly should not separate 


tive and executive powers; has provided for the creation of a 
second chamber, and has settled the limits of the * pays legal,” or 
in other words the qualitications of voters. But it appears that it is 
the Government, or in other words M. Thiers, who is after all to 
draft and submit the bills which are to do all this work. In short, 
M. Thiers has managed in spite of everything to have his own way 
on all essential points. The Extreme Right is dissatisfied with the 
report, because it proposes to make a settlement which may interfere 
with the establishing of a monarchy, and it i 
to have broken with the Centre, which is mere practical, an 
ing to deal with problems as they arise. 


sePpordined 
VECCOPTUINLIN 


The news from Spain continues to be conflicting. Successes and 
defeats of the Carlists are reported in about equal numbers. ‘The 
fact of most importance, and best supported by evidence, is, however, 
that the Federalist Republicans are gaining ground. Of the political 
vitality of the provinces, and of the strongly-marked diflerences be- 
tween them, there is no sort of doubt. But the opinion grows 
that this vitality and these differences are so great that a Federal 
union would be the weakest possible bond, and that if attempted 
Spain would disappear rapidly from the list ofnations. It appears to 
be still plainer that the national credit, at all events, ifsuch a thing 
can be said to exist, would be killed by it at once, and it would 
render the maintenance of a national army impossible. The uncer- 
tainty as to their future, resulting from this state of things, is natur- 
ally producing its effect upon the troops, whose adhesion to the 
Government is apparently becoming more and more doubtful. To 
mect the dangers thus created, the ministers are resorting to the 
desperate expedient of “arming the people” with breech-loading 
rifles. Considering the wide diversity of opinion which prevails 
among the *‘ people ” concerning even the basis of a social organiza- 
tion, there is a fair prospect, by the time everybody is armed, of an 
anarchy which will make the Parisian Communists pale with envy. 
The Carlists, in the meantime, are trying to raise a loan in London, 
and are levying taxes all through the Northern districts, and pro- 
mise the Government a “ lively time” as soon as the spring opens. 


Conscription has been abolished, and the army is to consist hereaitr 
wholly of volunteers. 
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THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 





MNHE fate of the Gladstone Ministry can harély be called very im- | 


portant politically, inasmuch as if Mr. Disraeli or any other 
Conservative should undertake the task of forming a Cabinet, which 
at. this writing seems very unlikely, he would have nothing new in 
policy or principle to propose. There is not now, and has not been 
‘since the passage of the last Reform Bill, any difference between an 
English Liberal and Conservative which is capable of detection or 
appreciation by a looker-on from a distance. In fact, it might be 
almost said with safety that a Liberal is simply a man who hates 
Disracli, and a Conservative a man who hates Gladstone, and that 
Gladstone as a legislator differs from Disraeli in having a more 
fertile and constructive mind. With relation to what is called “ pro- 
gress ” they stand in about the same position. The spirit of change 
has secured a sufficiently strong hold on the English mind to make 
it impossible for any minister to stand still. Disraeli would move 
and alter and tinker as well as Gladstone, but he would do it with 
less “ effusion ” and with a less solemn air of responsibility, 

But the Gladstone Ministry bas been overthrown on a question 
with which, however little general interest it may have, the Conser- 
vatives are honorably associated. They were the founders of non- 
sectarian education in Ireland—perhaps the greatest boon conferred 
by English legislation on that unhappy country. The foundation of 
the “‘ national schools ” (common schools) opened in 1831 to all chil- 
dren, was the work in large part of the late Lord Derby. When it 
was felt necessary to complete this work by founding a university 
on the same principle, it was Sir Robert Peel who undertook and 
carried it through by the establishment of the Queen’s University, 
with its three colleges of Cork, Galway, and Belfast. This university 
was at first accepted by the Catholic clergy with more or less cordi- 
ality, as its foundation (1847) was coeval with the prevalence of con- 
siderable liberality in the Papal policy, and preceded the ascendancy 
of the Jesuits and the initiation of what is commonly called the 
‘* Ultramontane policy ” in all parts of the Catholic world. By the 
time the new colleges had got into working order, the liberal 
Catholic archbishop, Dr. Murray, had passed away, and his place 
had been taken by Cardinal Cullen, who was bred at Rome, and was 
apparently sent to Ireland with the express mission of pushing the 
claims of the Catholic prelacy against the state to their last limits. 
The tolerant, kindly, loyal, enlightened, and somewhat secular tone 
assumed by the bishops and priests after the Emancipation was laid 
aside for one of arrogant and menacing hostility, and the Govern- 
ment was speedily given to understand that, on the subjeet of edu- 
cation, there could be neither compromise nor co-operation between 
church and state. The Queen’s Colleges were dubbed “ godless,” 
and denounced fiercely, by synodical address and Papal rescript, as 
places which no Catholic youth could frequent without danger to 
faith and morals, and the prelates went to work to raise funds for a 
purely Catholic university, to be managed by themselves, at the 
head of which they put John Henry Newman, and began to press the 
Government for a charter for it, and have contrived ever since to 
wage vehement and relentless war on the whole system of non-sec- 
tarian education, by all the arts known to a clergy exercising com- 
plete sway over a large body of ignorant, excitable voters. 

Now the Liberal party have always been pliant to the point of 
weakness towards the Catholics. Their political conscience is un- 
doubtedly tenderer than that of the Tories; they have been far 
more deeply impressed with the responsibility of England for “ the 
wrongs of Ireland” than the Conservatives have ever -made any 
pretence of being, and have always been ready to accept the Cath- 
olic clergy as to all intents and purposes the publie of Ireland. 
Accordingly, the clerical abuse of non-sectarian education has gradu- 
ally told on them, and they have been ied, little by little, at the 
very time when nearly every other state in Europe is placing more 
and more stringent restraints on Papal pretensions, into a course 
of concession whieh, as everybody who knows anything of Papal 


history knows perfeetly well, ean have no limits. 


There are bo ; 


| limits to the demands of a Catholic theologian, except the govern- 
| ment of the community itself by a board of bishops. 

Accordingly, the crusade against the Queen’s Colleges produced 
little direct effect on them. In so far as it injured them, it 
| injured them by working on the mind of the public, and exciting 
doubts as to the permanence of their organization. The number 
of students increased steadily until 1851-2, when the Catholic Synod 
of Thurles officially denounced them. It then declined, but only 
fur a year or two, and rose steadily during the bitter warfare which 
followed until 1856-7, when as a result of this warfare a‘ Royal 
Commission was appointed to enquire into their conditicn. The re 
port was very favorable, and the number of students increased more 
rapidly than ever until 1864-5, when the Government gave way 
partially to the clamor by granting a supplemental charter to the 
Queen’s University, enabling it to affiliate sectarian colleges, and 
grant degrees on examination to non-resident students. Some of 
the graduates thereupon raised a fund by subscription, and 
filed a bill in chancery, and obtained an injunction prohibiting 
the senate to accept the supplementary charter. During this pro- 
cess the attendance declined, and continued to decline until 1870, 
under the influence of continued apprehension fof fundamental 
changes in the Irish universitics. That these apprehensions were 
fully justified the bill lately introduced into the House of Commens 
shows. A more extraordinary measure has rarely been submitted 
to an enlightened legislature, as it really involves a sweeping sur- 
render of the principle of unsectarian education, at the demand of 
the most arrogant and bigoted body of priests in Europe; at the 
very time, too, when Germany, France, Italy, are devising means to 
tie their hands, and narrow the sphere of their meddling. 

The new bill abolishes the Queen’s University, and substitutes 
for it a new one, of which Trinity College, Dublin, is to form the 
nucleus. Twenty-eight persons named in the bill are to form the 
Council of the new organization, and this Council, after performing 
certain preliminary duties, is in 1875 to assume complete control, 
ousting the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College for that purposc. 
It then enters on a second stage, by receiving into the Council rep- 
resentatives from certain colleges named in the bill, and in addition to 
this it will begin to affiliate such other colleges, denominational 
or not, as may ask for it, and will receive from each of such colleges 
one member of the Council if it contains fifty matriculated students, 
and two members if it contains one hundred and fifty. Now, the 
question which not only all Protestants, but all friends of non-sec- 
tarian education, are asking themselves, not in Ireland only but in 
England, is, how long would it take before the new university, in- 
cluding not only the Queen’s University but Trinity College, with 
its “just and old renown,” passed completely into the hands of the 
Catholic hierarchy? Not very long, everybody believes who knows 
of what sinful games those reverend gentlemen are capable when 
the interests of the Church are to be promoted. There are in six 
Catholic colleges in Ireland already about 1,250 students. Out of these, 
it is estimated, eleven colleges might be made, having each 150 
students, and thus entitled to twenty-two representatives in the 
Council, or they might be made into thirty-five colleges of fifty 
students each, with a representation of thirty-five members in the 
Council; and that funds and “ matriculated students” would be 
wanting to increase the number to any extent that might be neces- 
sary to give the Church the control of the Council, no thoughtful 
man believes. It is no wonder, not only that Trinity College, which 
has just thrown all its honors and emoluments open to all creeds, and 
the Queen’s University, which has, in spite of all opposition, en- 
joyed the steady support of the Catholic laity, but that men of all classes 
who believe that the battle of free education and free thought has 
to be fought out with the Jesuits, not merely in Ireland but every- 
where, and might as well be fought first as last, are opposed bitterly 
to a scheme of this sort, and that they have combined to defeat it, 
no matter at what cost. 

There is one feature in it, however, which will probably, in the 
eyes of all lovers of learning and of free enquiry, reflect more dis- 
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credit on Mr. Gladstone’s reputation than his other coniplianees 
towards the Irish prelates. To please them, he has actually pre- 
vided that the new university shall give no instraction in mental 


or moral philosophy or in modern history, and that no examiner | 


‘shall attach any.disqualification to any candidate in any exami- 
nation by reason of his adopting in modern history, moral or mental 
philosophy, law, medicine, or any other branch of learning, any 
particular theory in preference to any other theory.” The object 
of this is, of course, not only to avoid offending the Catholie bishops 
by teaching anything of which they are not likely to approve, in 
some of the most important fields of research, but to furnish them 
with the imprimatur of a great university for those peculiar views 
of the foundations of belief, and the basis of legislatien, and of the 
great events of the last three centuries, which are taught to Catholic 
‘“seminarists” by their spiritual instructors. Fancy an examiner 
accepting as good the answers of a young priest, taught under the su- 
perintendence of Cardinal Cullen, to questions on the rise and origin 
of the “ Subalpine Kingdom” or of the German Empire! Moreover, 
a university without philosophy is of course in our day a monstrosity. 
One of the greatest of living thinkers has said that the sole use of a 
university is to keep philosophy alive, and even those who are not 
prepared to accept this high standard must admit that a seat of 
learning which banished from its curriculum the consideration of the 
laws of the human mind and of the tests and sanctions of right liv- 
ing, would be an institution for which in our time it would be hard to 
find a place. The day for that sort of compromise has, fortunately 
or unfortunately, passed away. 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR HANGING. 

ew prevalence of murder in this city, and the exceeding difficulty 

of getting anybody brought to justice for it, as illustrated in 
three such glaring cases as those of Foster, Stokes, and Scannell, is 
causing more than the usual amount of discussion about capital 
punishment, and is strengthening what is really the strongest argu- 
ment of its opponents—viz., the impossibility of making its infliction 
certain. Their other arguments really bave thus far had very 
little weight. The experiment of doing without it has never been 
tried long enough in any community of lawless habits to make the 
result of much value. As a matter of fact, the objection to it on the 
part of the public is found to be strongest in those countries in whieh 
respect for human life is lowest, although of course its cnemies are 
found in greater or less force in all countries. dicreover, some of 
the faets occasionally produced against it—such as the occurrence 
of murders in spite of the hanging of murderers—really tell against 
all punishment for murder in an equal degree, inasmuch as we pre- 
sume nobody doubts that, in this State fur instance, murders would 
occur if every murderer who was caught was sure to be imprisoned 
for life. 

Our present object, however, is not to discuss the propriety of 
hanging murderers, but to impress once more on the opponents of 
capital punishment the desirableness of providing a substitute for 
it before they do anything more to disturb the public mind 
about it. They have thus far confined themselves to denouncing 
it as unwarrantable, and cruel, and ineffective; but this is simply 
demagogue’s work. ‘The reformer is bound to go further, and when 
he declaims against one form of punishment—provided he 
believes in punishment at all—to say what it is he proposes to put in 
its place, and to give his reasons for thinking that the substitute 
would prove efficacious. The result of their labors in this city, and 
the only result that we can see, is the creation of a mental and moral 
confusion about the crime of murder, which has not only transferred 
popular sympathy from the victim and his family to the murderer 
and his family, and has made it all but impossible to get juries to 
convict in capital cases, but has rendered the public indifferent and 
blind to the importance of regular and efficient judicial procedure or 
healthy and rational judicial habits. What better proof of demoral- 
ization could be offered than the efforts made to save Foster from, 
the gallows—consisting as they did ef a kind of rehearing of the cave 
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by a large crowd in the street?) If that had sveceeded, the propriety 


tried by “the people,” through the news- 
papers, aud the verdict rendered by batlot on a separite ticket at 
the Nevember election, would have been a fair subjeet of considera- 


tion. 


We would now beg to inform those who thought Foster ought to 
have been imprisoned for life, and that all murderers ought to be 
treated in the same way, and that if they were, murders would be 
much rarer, that there is really no such punishment as imprison- 
ment fur jife in this State, or in any other in the Union; and 
that if the punishment they propose to substitute for banging be 
what passes under the name ef “imprisenment for life” in tbis 
State, they are either talking about what they do not understand, 
or are asking the community to make an experiment of a most 
serious kind without explaining its nature. In other words, any- 
body who maintains that, when General Dix commutes a murderer’s 
sentence to “imprisonment for life,’ the murderer will remain shut 
up in jail till he dies, is either deceived himself or is trying todeceive 
others. We have pointed out more than once that the average 
duration of a life sentence in Massachusetts, in which prison man- 
agement is perhaps better than Many cther State in the Union, is 
seven years. Let us now look at the experience of some other 
States on the same subject. We have before us a medical report 
made in 1868 on the Auburn State Prison, which has for tifty vears 
been one of the glories of New York. Between [818 and 1868, 214 
persons were committed to that prison under life sentences. Of these, 
34 died from natural causes; 8 went mad; 2 committed suicide; 1 
escaped ; and 10 were transferred to other prisons ; leaving 159 to be 
accounted for. Well, of these 159, twenty-five remained in the pri- 
son at the date of the report, and 134 had been pardoned. Per- 
haps, however, they were pardoned after long years of suffering, and 
were discharged when age or confinement had made them harm- 
less? Nothing of the kind; their average period of servitude was 
six years and six months. In other words, when a man is sent to 
jail for life in this State, he has over sixty-three chances in one 
hundred of liberation inside seven years. This experience is very 
much that of all the States. In Massachusetts, 50 per cent. of the 
life prisoners are pardoned; in Pennsylvania, 13'; of the whole 
number imprisoned for all periods ; in Ohio, 40 per cent. of the life 
prisoners ; in Wisconsin, 38 per cent. In short, we repeat that im- 
prisonment for life is, to all intents and purposes, an unknown 
punishment in this country, and the machinery for inflicting it 
does not as yet exiot. When we are asked to agree, therefore, that 
what is called by this name sic! be substituted for hanging as a 
protection against murder, we are realiy uivited to try whether the 
desperate scoundrels by whom we are surrounded in all our great 
centres of population will not be deterred from knocking us on the 
head by the charice of having to serve six years in the State prison. 

What, in point of fact, is the effect of this sentence on the mind" 
of criminals now? What is its value as a deterrent against the 
commission of other offences? On this point weshall quote ano ther 
report, not yet printed, now lying before us, and we ask for it the 
attention of all thoughtful men : 


“The unanimous testimony ef the wardens of the State prisons is that 
the hope of pardon is well-nigh universal among convicts. This oeeupies 
their thoughts by day and fills their dreams by night; to the attainment of 
it their best energies are given, as well as the greater part of the money they 
can earn by overwork, or can command, for the race of pardon-brokers is 
not. yet extinct. A person convicted of murder in the second degree, 
attended by the most aggravating circumstances, who has power(ul friends, 
and is plentifully supplied with money, has tenfold more chance of pardon 
than a poor wretch found guilty of petty larceny.” 

If Dr. Dimon had had Foster's or Stokes’s case in his mind when 
he wrote this last sentence, he could not have said anything 
more strikingly applicable; so that the argument of uneertainty 
which is so strongly urged against capital punishment can be 
urged with still greater force against imprisonment for life. 
Against the former, the ,priscner has the chance of eseape from 
arrest, and that of.the failure of evidence and of the disagreement 6f 
the jury; but if he is hanged, there is an end of him. 


Avainst the 
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has not only all these chances, but the chance of pardon 
during a series of years, which is worth tenfold as much as 
the others put together. The influences w hich now operate, even after 





a murderer from the gallows, do not cease with 
mniutation of hi The money and affection which 
ive his life, would be used just as energetically to get 
shberty. Lawyers would be got to split hairs, clergymen to 
entreat, Sunday-school teachers to pray and bless, just as fervidly, 
if Foster were in jail under a life sentence as if he were waiting for 
death. The pity of his case would be full as great. It would 
urely be as great a shame to shut a pious, inoffensive, modest youth 
up in a dungeon during his whole life for having, while slightly in- 
toxieated, struck a hot and impulsive blow, as to hang him by the 
neck till he was dead; and this estimable though misguided citizen 
would be back among us in 1879 once more, the pride and admira- 
tion of his pastor and his old playmates. 

A life sentence, too, it ought to be said, would have no great ad- 
vantage on the score of humanity over a death penalty. If it is cer- 
tain, or if the criminal can be got to believe that it is, it is terrible. 
On this point the reports tell a dismal tale. Insanity is fifteen times 
more prevalent among life convicts than among the others. Death 
or insanity, itis estimated, disposes in four years of twenty-seven per 
cent, of life cases. If you put 100 men in jail for life, and took away 
all hope, the statistics warrant us in believing that in fifteen years 
there would not be a man of them left; so that our much-sought-for 
‘‘commutation,” if it were really what it professes to be, would be 
the substitution of death by slow torture for death at one stroke. 


conviction, to save 
sentence. 


ere used to s: 


No one should lift up his voice against capital punishment, or 
“work” for commutations for murderers, without thinking on these 
things. The question of punishment for the graver offences against 
the person or property is a question which becomes daily more serious. 
it is not solved by erecting fine jails, as we all thought thirty years 
ago, or by shutting a man up for life, as some of us think now. It is 
no great gain to humanity to drive a man mad instead of hanging 
him, and no great gain to security or morality to threaten him with 
any penalty which he has one chance in two of eseaping. For it 
ought not to be forgotten that the tendencies of our day help to rob 
ail penalties of their terrors which require prolonged periods of time 
for their infliction. As we see in the delays which attend our mur- 
der trials, the reluctance to inflict any penalty at all increases with 
the distance of the crime in point of time. <A fortnight after a man 
has been slaughtered, everybody is willing to have the assassin 
executed ; in two years, a large proportion uf the community would 
be willing to “let him run.” “So also, if he is imprisoned for life, 
carelessness as to Whether he is kept in or not, and even doubts as 
to whether he ought to be kept in or not, grow as_ the years roll on, 
and under precisely the same influences; and though the public 
gets lukewarm, friends and relatives do not tire. The effect of 
the democratic experiment of the last forty years, besides depriving 
the thoughtful class—that is, the class which looks farthest back and 
farthest forward—of much of their influence on _ polities, has 
throngh its system of short terms, numerous elections, and want 
of responsibility to determinate bodies of persons, promoted 
indifference to remote consequences in an extraordinary degree, 
and stimulated the tendency to live from day to day, and let the 
devil take the hindmost. ‘That some of the worst effects of these 
things are seen in our administration of criminal justice is not to be 
wondered at. No art is more difficult and delicate, in none are 
the results of any policy slower in showing themselves, and on none 
of the aflairs of the state de the happy, prosperous, and well-to-do, 
as long as they are not themselves put in serious peril, bestow less 
tention. 

ict us hope that one of the great results of the reform movement 

ich is now spreading over the country like a flood, will be a calmer 

d more serious investigation of the best mode of repressing crime 
than it has yet received. We trust that the Constitutional Comimis- 
sion how sitting at Albany will not separate without drawing up 
some plan of rendering the conviction of criminals more certain, and 


making punishment something more like the action of society de- 


| fending itself with inflexible will, than of a mob roused to passion by 
| a repulsive spectacle. 











FAILURE OF THE LEGITIMIST FUSION. 
Paris, February 28, 1873. 
“~ hope of a fusion between the two branches of the royal family of 

France must now be abandoned. This reconciliation has been tried 
somewhat against hope. The principles of the Bourbons and those of the 
Orleans have never been the same; many memories rise like phantoms be- 
tween the representatives of the divine right and the representatives of the 
Revolutions of 1789 and of 1850. But after the terrible misfortunes of France, 
a sort of conservative instinct inclined many to try to bring revolutionary 
France back to its old traditions. Many who had hardly allowed themselves 
to think of the Comte de Chambord, remembered that his ancestors had con- 
quered the provinces which France had just lost; they remembered that 
what is now called France had been, so to speak, constructed by that family 
which first seized power in Paris, many centuries ago, in the Isle de France, 
and slowly and patiently destroyed all the forces of feudalism ; they remem- 
bered that sixty princes of this noble house died on the battle-field. There 
was in this movement towards what was called a fusion something almost 
poetical. And this was well seen on the 21st January, when the Princes of 
Orleans went to the chapel erected in memory of Louis XIV.; many wit- 
nesses were in tears, and an old gentleman approached the Princes and said : 
“Thank God! France will now be saved.” 

Alas! there is little poetry in life, and especially in politics. A corre- 
spondence has just been published which shows that the Comte de Chambord 
is not animated by other feelings than the last Stuarts were, and that he will 
make no sacrifice to his pride and to what he considers as his right. In 
order well to understand this correspondence, you must be aware that the 
tricolor flag has been denounced by the Comte de Chambord as the flag of 
the Revolution ; and that, to all the overtures made to him by friends of the 
Orleans family, the Comte de Chambord has always answered that he could 
enter into no negotiations of a political character till the Comte de Paris had 
made him a visit and recognized him as the head of his family and as his 
king. “Unconditional surrender” was his motto, not only with regard to 
his cousins, but with regard to France. The Comte de Paris said that he had 
come back to France determined to accepé the decisions of the majority of 
Frenchmen ; that he was not himself a pretender, and, in case the constitu- 
tional monarchy was restored, he would consider the Ccmte de Chambord as 
the only representative of this monarchy. The Due d Aumale, at the same 
time, had made at the tribune of the Assembly a declaration in favor of the 
tricolor flag. It seemed easy enough to arrange these differences, as the 
Comte de Paris really made a great sacrifice in not bringing forward his 
claims as son of the king of 1230; some ingenious people had discovered that 
at one time the king had his own flag and the army another. 

The union in the Parliament between the Right and the Right Centre— 
that is, between the Legitimists proper and the Orleanists—had become 
very close; these two fractions together formed a strong majority, and 
checked completely the policy of M. Thiers’s last message, which had as- 
sumed, notwithstanding the promises of Bordeaux, a decidedly republican 
character. A commission of thirty members was named at the end of last 
year, in order to reorganize the relations between the executive and the le- 
gislative powers. This commission was almost wholly composed of members 
of the Right and of the Right Centre. It had very vague and indefinite 
powers, and its mission could easily have extended éven to the preparation of 
a definitive constitution. The history of its discussions would appear rather 
futile to an American mind, but it must always be understood that the com- 
mission was really speaking and discussing against time; the negotiations 
for a fusion were meanwhile going on, and the final resolutions of the commis- 
sion depended on their result. What this result was will clearly be under- 
stood if I cite a few lines of a letter addressed by Bishop Dupanloup to the 
Comte de Chambord on the 25th January : 

“When one has received from Providence the mission and the duty to 
save a people, and when under one’s eyes this people perishes, I believe, and 
many of your friends believe with me, that in a question of fusion there are 
reciprocal duties. For this question of a fusion is not only between the 
Princes of Orleans and your person, it is between France, them and you. 
This is the truth ; and it means that in this question all have their duties and 
their responsibilities. And if ever a forlorn country has asked from the man 
whom Providence had reserved as its supreme resource kindness, clear- 
sightedness, all ible sacrifices, it is France, sick and dying. To err on 
such a question, to construct for one’s self, even from a noble sentiment, Im- 
possibilities which before God would not be impossibilities, would be the 
greatest of misfortunes.” 


This was noble and patriotic language, which loses much of its pathos in 
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my translation; it was also the language of reason. If, as the Bishop said, 
ason of Henri IV. had come to France, sick and dying, and exclaimed: 
“‘ Tiere [ am, I come from a long exile, [ am not impatient to wear a crown 
which could only be a crown of thorns, but if [ can be of any good to my peo- 
ple, if you believe that my name is shill a force, use me, use me as you like. 
1 will sign with both hands any constitution which may be offered to me by 
the National Assembly”’—this attitude and this language would probably 
have touched a people which has generous instincts and has never been in- 
sensible to whatever has a poetical and imaginative aspect. 

On the 8th February, the Comte de Chambord from Vienna wrote to 
Bishop Dupanloup a letter in which he expresses his regret not to be able to 
follow the counsels dictated to the Bishop by his patriotism. “ You seem to 
attribute to chimerical scruples, of which God will ask of me an account, the 
non-success of the efforts so often tried in order to procure a fusion of the two 
branches of my family.” The Comte says that his pretensions have never 
been an obstacle to such a reconciliation. He has no prejudice against per- 
sons, but his duty is to preserve in its integrity the hereditary principle: he 
is the guardian of this principle. He assumes the situation of the head of a 
family in a patriarchal state ; he evidently looks ypon the Orleans princes as 
insubordinate members of the family; he would have them not only pay 
him homage but take his orders in everything. Under the old régime the 
king had an absolute power over the members of the royal family ; they were 
in a more subordinate condition than vassals before theirlords. But they had 
their own domains, their places of surety, their own regiments, and many of 
them fomented civil wars and made alliances with foreigners. Surely, such 
a state of things cannot be restored and ought to belong to the past. All 
traces of feudalism are now effaced, and the civil law does not give any au- 
thority to the eldest branch of a family over the younger branch. The here- 
ditary principle which the Comte de Chambord represents, gives him no 
moral authority over his cousins, and, as the Bishop well says, it would be idle 
for him to be reconciled with his cousins if he was not reconciled with France, 
But he does not propose to himself to become reconciled with Trance ; 
he says again that he will not adopt the tricolor flag, and calls it the symbol 
of the revolution. ‘I have, therefore,” he says, ‘(no sacrifices to make nor 
conditions to receive. I expect little from the power of men and much from 
the justice of God. When the trial becomes too bitter, a look on the Vatican 
reanimates courage and fortifies hope. It is at the school of the illustrious 
captive that one can learn firmness, resignation, and peace ; that peace which 
is assured to whoever takes his conscience as 9 guide and Pio Nono as a 
model.” 

This declaration places the Comte de Chambord out of the horizon of 
vulgar politics, on the top cf a Sinai. He is more Catholic than the most 
Catholic of bishops, more French than France. The émigrés of 1815 were 
often accused of being more royalist than the king ; but I defy any Legiiti- 
mist of our time to become the subject of this criticism. 
Chambord has taken dogmatic and theological views of his own position ; he 


said to him he replies “‘non possumus.” This formula can be understood in 
intellectual and religious matters, but the relations of the executive and legis 
lative powers, of the king and the parliament, belong after all to the cate- 
gory of worldly things. Monarchy is a human contrivance, or, if it can be 
considered as divine, it is not in any other sense than a tree or a flower or 
anything else. ‘ 

I am not, I confess, of those who admire this extraordinary absoluteness 
—I don’t know if I may use the word—of the Comte de Chambord. 
not help suspecting calculation in this affectation of simplicity. 


I can- 





| cent. to 1 per ceut., at least, additional expense on treasure ; 





ing. The Republic will naturally profit by it; if will first be M. TI 
Republic, and there is just now a sort of an enlarged constitution 1 


for his own personal use. After a personal Republic, will the day « 


ys ee +: ’ - 3 4} i ca Milan 
Republie ever come?) This is a question ef which the solution depend 


many elements that it is hard to answer it. M. Thiers is a curt 
conceals an unknown future. Under the name of republic, the Co 
will endeavor to establish a sort of constitutional monarchy, it 
king will be elective, and not wear a crown, Self-gevernime 


are conditions which exist in America and in Switzerland, t 
countries where there are real republics. France is centralized, and o 
ization will for a long tme to come give a monarchical character to 
institutions, even if the word Republic is painted ou all its monument: 


ihe 


Correspondence. 


IMPROVED BANKING FACILITIES BETWEEN 


STATES AND CHINA. 


THE UNITED 

[House Document No. 159 consists of a letter from See 
Fish covering one from Mr. David Hl. Bailey, United States Consul! 
at Hong-Kong, on the above subject. It is too long for us to pris 
entire, but the following extracts are a fair summary 
which Mr. Boutwell has pronounced ‘of great importance,” par- 
ticularly worthy the attention of American bankers : 


of its view 


“ At present, all the vast sums of money passing between America sand 
Asia are paying enormous tribute to London. 

‘““We have thus: 2 per cent. London banking commission ; 
to 1 per cent. profit or charges of the banks in China and tndia; 


sa trom oo to 


4 per cent., at the very lowest, which our importers and consumers of Mastarn 
| produce pay to England for negotiating American bills drawn in China, 
India, etc., on London. TIT think, however, that, on an average, 4 per cent 

is nearer the mark than 3. 8 
“Ifa banking profit has to be made on exports to the United States 


| of the Asiatie trade, or more especially that of China.” 


The Comte de | 


| lar in value by 


A courage | 


which destroys the hopes and expectations of thousands of honest and faith- | 


ful partisans is not the sort of courage I admire; I see nothing noble in the 
attitude of a man, whoever he may be, who says to a suffering people, “‘ Ask 
for pardon, and I will see if I ean grant it.” I make every allowance for the 


natural affections of a man; I know what dreadful memories the Comte de | 
Chambord can find in the history of the last hundred years; but is there one ° 


man now living.who had any part in the execution of Louis XVI., in the 
assassination of the Duc de Berry? And if the Comte de Chambord cannot 
forget this blood, let him remain in exile, and abdicate. But to keep his 
rights simply not to use them, as the key of a forbidden treasury, is conduct 
which is neither generous nor just. On asubject which is so grave, I almost 
hesitate to tell an anecdote which presses itself on my memory. During the 
Terror, several men were carted away in the famous charrette to the guillo- 
tine. They were all quiet and silent, except one, who wailed and screamed 
and was in a terrible excitement. He became so noisy that one of his eom- 
panions turned round to him and said, ‘‘ You don’t like the guillotine—well ! 
I understand that; but you should vot disgust others with it! (il ne faudrait 
pas en dégofiter les autres!)” 
rule over France, but he stops the way for those who would have been will- 


The Comte de Chambord does not mean to | 


‘will be willing to receive it 


American banks and bankers can and ought to make it, 
more cheaply than it can be done by way of London. — 

“The plan that suggests itself is for a poweriul American bank or com 
pany of bankers to estabiish branches at all the chief places of trade in the 
fast, and issue credits and buy drafts direct on New York, San Francisco 
and other centres, and thereby get the control of the American-Asiatie 
trade. .-. . 

“As a corollary to the banking or exchange question, I may 
great importance of a coinage by the Government to meet th 


and do the business 





On this scheme and the reasoning whieh supports it. a valned 
correspondent furnishes the subjoined comments, to which we would 
all the careful attention of all Congressmen and other yp. 


; | have been giving any heed to the views and opi 
is the absolute head not only of a family but of a nation; and to all that is | 


Secretary of the Treasury or our Consul at Hongkong. si 
letter was written Congress has ordered the coinage of a 
trade dollar, weighing 420 grains, and exceeding the Mexican dol 
27-100ths of one cent.—Ep. NATION. 
To THE Epiror oF THK NATION: 

Str: Mr. Bailey’s letter, while indicating his zeal 
men, is founded on misconceptions so palpable that he cannot live 


» his connirys- 
; lis 
SIX Tons 


in Hongkong without discovering for himese!t the futility of his s1 


reshions, 
If the officers of the Government to whom he wrete had taken ns to 


refer to the New York Chamber of Commerce, or to anv merchant of general 


experience of foreign trade, the useles & of the letter would have been 
saved, 

His proposition is, in simple words, wsat English capitalists insist 
furnishing the money to American merchants forthe silk and tea required 
the United States; that they charge about 4 per cent. for doing so ; ; 
Americau merchants tamely submit to this arbitrary treatment, “ because it 
is the way in which the business has been done for years.” 

The actual facts are these: A New York inerchant wishes to buy teas in 
China. He finds 
the moment there is no merchandise that will sell in China without a loss 
zreater than the current rate of exchange. 





His first care is to provide the wherewithal for baying, 


ot 
au 


He finds further that if he sends 


out silver, the loss in freight, interest, and insurance is also more than the 


loss by exchange. Perhaps, being an ardent American, he then enquires for 


some fellow-country man in China who has ready money in that country, and 
Gr 
DAC K 


in New York when the teas reach home 


He discovers that po American capital goes to China for such purpose, and 
that his fellow-countrymen there are allin the same box with himself, and all 
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want woney. He What they do, and learns that some of the 


Dugtish residents hare surplus funds, and that the American (as well as 


enagtirers 
I 


other English) buy of them at rates of exchange which rise and fall with the 
searcity or abundance of such surplus, as anywhere else in the commercial 
world. He then does likewise. Mr. Bailey would here say that he knews 
all that (though his letter by no means intimates that he does), but that his 
point is that if American bankers would “issue credits and buy drafts,” then 
there would be American capital in China ready for this national demand. 
To follow that idea: One cannot issue credits and buy drafts to much 
effect unless he sends hard cash to the desired point to buy with. To send 
hard cash to China and purchase drafts involves going without interest for 
eight months (voyage out one month, waiting upon the market one month, 
transit of mail home one month, issuance of draftson New York, which must 
be tive months to match the six given on London), besides insurance and 
freight out, at the least 1 per cent. The lowest interest at which American 
capital could be procured for the business is 7 per cent. Therefore,.the loss 
by interest and expenses to be made up by the buyer of the money is 534 per 
cent. The English money in China is mainly from the sale of imports, and 
not only liesthere ready for use without charge of interest, but has, to the other 
side of the account, the saving in insurance and freight home, amounting to 
i percent. At home there is to the seller six months’ loss of interest from 
the usance on the bills, which are at six months’ sight, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. a year, say 2'¢ per cent., from which deduct 1 per cent., and loss to be 
made up is 14g per cent. The English competitor for furnishing money 
would therefore be in the field on a basis 4 per cent. better than Mr. Bailey’s 
powerful American bank, and it will be allowed at once that the patriotism 
of the most ardent American would not stand the test of such a diff-rence, 

Owing, however, to the demand for money to pay for the tea and silk to 
[ngland and America (the first fivefold the latter), the rate of exchange ranges 
higher than the simple loss on sending home money derived from the sale of 
imports, and in point of fact the average of the year leaves a small margin 
over the cost of importing silver itself from California and Europe. That 
the margin is very small is shown by the fact that silver is actually shipped 
to England from China in the same years in which it is exported. The well- 
known facts of the case are: that exchange fluctuates greatly at those distant 
points ; that the rate sometimes shows a profit on importing silver from Eng- 
land or Caiiforvia, sometimes a loss; that the condition of the import market 
for cotton fabrics and for opium affects it beyond the possibility of caleula- 
tion; that the English banks, for the chance of an exceptional rate, are always 
ready to import silver at a very small margin on cost, counting interest at 
4to5 percent. Ifan American bank undertook to supply the funds needed 
for purchases of exports over and above the amount provided by sales of 
imports, which is what Mr. Bailey advocates, in the increased competition for 
bills which would follow it would at once have to face the 4 per cent. dis- 
advantage above stated. 

The simple exp!anation of the whole matter is, therefore, that England 
has an abundant surplus capital, and is willing to lend it to the United 
States to move across the ocean the Eastern products which she needs. 
That she does so at rates of interest and charges of commission which make 
it quite impossible tor American capital to compete, if any offered for the 
purpose, ‘That noue offers for the purpose, if only for the other reason that 
the United States is only too happy to have some one else furnish the funds 
for the great Eastern trade, as she needs all her own money at home. 
Probably there are not many even here who object to a little British gold to 

“aid their industrial enterprises. 

I am able to prove beyond dispute the fact of the charges being low. 
When I first lived in China, 20 to 25 years ago, the prominent houses, 
notably one American, did a flourishing exchange business; that is, they 
acted as intermediaries between less-kyown houses and British capital, by 
buying the drafts of the former on Lordon, giving them currency by their 
endorsement, and then selling them to the holders of British hard money. 
There was then but one English bank, and its business was often less than 
some one of the mercantile houses inits own department. Free trade, how- 
ever, greatly increasing the volume of commerce, attracted cheap capital, 
and more and more banks established themselves, always cheapening rates, 
uutil the mercantile houses were tntirely pushed from the business, the re- 
muneration not being sufficient to pay clerk hire, exeept on a very heavy 
business. 

With regard to shipments of silver from California direct instead of via 
England, as it is nearly all English money that comes to China from either 
place, it is a matter which concerns the English more than it-does us. But 
it may console Mr. Bailey to learn, as he canif he enquires, that the English 
are already alive to the saving, and, as far as the complicated affairs of com- 


merce allow, do now ayail themselves of it. Mr. Bailey’s view, that it isa 


wionstrous thing that whep the United States is already in debt to England 
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every year for direct transactions, she should add 350,000,000 to that debt 


for her Eastern purchases, is specious but shallow. For of course it is 


| only mutnal advantage that could leal to such an otherwise wanecessary 


procceding. “ 

His sceond suggestion is, that the United States shouid eotp a dollar of 
the same valne as the Mexican. This step, well managed, might lead to 
It has been several times considered in Englaud, and re- 
jected on account of the cost. Tt is quite useless to expect the least aid from 
the Chinese Government. It has not the power, if it had the will; fora 
Government which cannot establish a coin of its own can do nothing for ao 
foreign coin. In lumps of silver the Chinaman fin4s a surety of value not 
to be had in anything endorsed by his Government. If, however, the United 
States will issue an vuexceptionable dollar of wniferm standard and value 
with the best Mexican, and sell them, with the loss of all expeuses for ten 
years or so, and something below the value of the pure silver in them for 
the first five, very likely they will become current in Chinese outports, to 
the great convenience of every one there. It would cost the country a 
million or two of dollars, perhaps, and all the first would be melted up on 
arrival in China, but it would at last bear fruit to some one, if faithfully 
carried through. » EDWARD CUNNINGHAM. 


valuable results 


Notes. 


ae Publishers’ Weekly has a useful department called “ Index to Book 

teviews,” in which the classification is by publishers, and British jour- 
nals are marked with an asterisk. ‘Rouge et Noir,’ from the French of 
Edmond About; ‘The Hemlock Swamp, and a Summer at the White 
Sulphur Springs,’ by Elsie Leigh Whittlesey ; and a complete edition of 
Swedenberg’s works, are among the announcements of Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. George Gebbie wil publish shortly the fifth edition of a 
‘Biographical History of the Fine Arts,’ by S. Spooner, M.D., with a supp!e- 
ment. The March number of the American Naturalist, besides much 
interesting matter, contains Prof. 0. C. Marsh’s description of the “ Fossil 
Mammals of the Order Dinocerata,” with two plates of the curious skull of 
an animal which to the lay mind suggests a cross between a walrus and a 
rhinoceros, which carried three pairs of horns with tusks to boot, and which 
in other respects would be classed with the elephant and mastodon. 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen No. 2 of the preseut year gives a map of the dis- 
puted boundary in the San Juan or Haro Archipelago; and, to show the 
insignificance of the subject-matter of a quarrel between two great nations, 
adds for comparison a map of Malta on the same scale, the relative area being 
as 8 to 5. G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their announcements of spring pub- 
lications the following: ‘Tylney Hall,’ by Thomas Hood ; ‘ Modern Magic,’ 
by Prof. M. Schele de Vere; ‘ Facts and Fancies,’ by Miss Sedgwick; ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses,’ by Horace and James Smith, illustrated ; and ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield.’ 


—Mr. E. Steiger, the well-known German publisher and bookseller of this 
city, has devoted himself to the preparation, for the Vienna Exposition, of a 
complete collection of American periodicals, accompanied by av explanatory 
catalogue showing the characteristics of each periodical represented. As if 
this labor of love were not sufficiently arduous, Mr. Steiger has concluded 
to append to his catalogue a list of Original American Works (including 
translations, but excluding all reprints) and an index “in which the subject- 
matter of each will be found registered, so that on looking for any special 
subject one would be referred to the various publications treating of the 
same.” Accordingly, he offers to furnish publishers and authors who wish 
their works so entered with the necessary blank forms, to be filled up and 
returned to him. We infer from a circular of his that our publishers have 
been rather indifferent to this gratuitous advertising, and that if the authors 
themselves do not come forward, his scheme stands in danger of being 
thwarted. We need not say that this would be greatly to be regretted. Mr. 

















Steiger may have the poor consolation of knowing that Mr. Leypoldt has 


been equally unsuccessful in his endeavors to get complete returns from the 
publishers of their current issues. It is one more argument against the 
common notion that self-interest and self-seeking are distinctive American 
traits. . 

-—Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., of the Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, has recently made an argument on behaif of the Commission before 
the Legislature of that State, in favor of the purchase by the State of what 


may be briefly described as the Fitehburg and Hoosac Tunnel lines ef road. 


|The purchase would include the Vermont & Massachusetts and the unfiv- 


ished Massacuusetts Central. His argument is this: The experience both 
of this country and of all others shows, in the words of Stephensen, that in 




















The 


industriai enterprises “ where combination is possible, competition is imp os- 
sible.” Railroads furnish the best illustration of this economical law, 
and the rate at which railroad combination all over the coutry is got on 
we all know. The only way in which the principte of competition ean be 
introduced is by the ownership and management of part of the railroad 
system of a state by the state itself. This experiment lias been tried in be! 


March 20, 1875} 
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gium with great success, the effect of the economical official management on 
the minds of the managers of the private roads having proved very beneti- 
cial. To quote from a recent report on the subject: “The state, though 
always acting on a footing of equality in matters of rates, facilities, or pur- 
chase, bas been able to lead or drive the companies to adopt its principles 
without putting in force parliamentary powers, or haying recourse to any- 
thing but the moral influence of its position. For in spite of the hostility 
and criticism of its opponents, the state has been able to carry through its 
measures, and has made: a fair financial success, inasmuch as the present 
year (1872) will probably show a net return of six per cent. upon the in- 
vested capital.” This system the Massachusetts Commissioners wish to see 
adopted, and they think it far preferable to the present system of State 
supervision or regulation. Under this system (now in vogue throughout 
the United States), the State first gives the railroad to a number of private 
individuals, and then undertakes to’ regulate the profits. Now, the inevit- 
able effect of this separation of ownership from supervision is that the cor- 
poration soon finds out that it must control the supervising power—the 
legislature ; in other words, the supervising power left in the hands of the 
State is very soon regarded by the corporation much as an outstanding 
encumbrance, which must be bought up. 
ipiquities. 


Hence the lobby aud many ether 


—If, however, the ownership and the supervisory power were united in 
the same hands, Mr. Adams thinks there would be no more trouble; and he 
points to the case of local water-boards, where the water-supply is controjled 
by the local government itself, and asks, Who ever heard of a water-board 
lobby? The objection that governments have no business to meddle 
with private enterprises is disposed of very easily. Mr. Adams admits the 
principle, but says that there are exceptions to it. Whenever any business 
becomes at once a monopoly and an unendurable monopoly, he thinks the 
state justified in interfering. ‘This is the present case of the railroads. One 
difficulty with the experiment Mr. Adams does not seem to have considered, 
and that is, that in case of the assumption by Massachusetts of one or 
two roads, and a really honest attempt at railroad reform, through a railroad 
board, the other unpurchased lines would at once attempt a combination 
with the board itself; they may not do this in Belgium, but they would in 
Massachusetts. Still, the principles of the argument are sound, and, in 
view of the history of the Hoosae Tunnel, the Hartford and Erie scandal, 
and the Marginal Freight business, any experiment commended to the public 
by so much ability and study as this Commission has given is worth trying. 

—In the death of Dr. John Torrey, on the 10th inst., New York lost its 
most eminent man of science. He was born here, in the year 1796, has been 
connected with its institutions of science and learning from his earliest man- 
hood, and here, in quiet perseverance, nearly all the work of along and 
most industrious life has been done, and well done. His earliest publication 
—a catalogue of the plauts inhabiting the vicinity of his native city—was 
almost the work of his boyhood, and of a time when good botanizing ground 
was found as low down as Canal Street. He lived to see his choicest botayni- 
cal stations near home covered with brick and mortar, and to extend his inves- 
tigations, first through the Northern States east of the Mississippi—producing, 
in the precious years which intervened between the taking of his medical 
degree in 1818 and his call to professorial duties in 1824, a volume which 
placed him at the acknowledged head of American botanists; then, in 
elaborating Dr. James’s collections made in Long’s expedition, he opened 


up the botany of the Colorado Rocky Mountains, to the highest peak of 


which a grateful pupil and ardent explorer has since affixed his name; and 
in due time, annexing Texas and California scientifically before they became 


politically ours, he bore the foremost part in the development of the »otany 
We need not here enumerate his writings, a large part of 


of the continent. 
which are in the scattered papers, reports, ete., in which dis@overies are first 
recorded ; but the complete and elaborate ‘ Flora of the State of New York,’ 
in two quarto volumes, and the unfinished ‘ Flora of North America,’ should 
not pass unmentioned. Nor should it be forgotten, in estimating his 
labors, that, although from botany came his earliest honors and an enduring 
fame, his livelihood came from chemistry, which he pursued, if not with 
equal devotion yet with genuine love. 


days more so than in former times. The highest peaks are sin 





and one 


must choose which to surmount; but the high table-land from which they 
rise may be more widely traversed. The cireumstances of the time and situa- 
tion prescribed, all but imperatively to Prof. Torrey, as toe most of us, his ne 


Science is a jealous mistress, in our | 
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of duty, and required that the laryer portion of hés time and ererey should be 
siven to the 


Inthe ve 


6st - 
practica! apphcations 


Cc »pted the Chair of Chem stry, 


translated to that of Chemistry 


osanh »s ool ° ’ 
Work O1 Instruction and to tae 






uw 1224, soon after his marriage, he ax 


Mineralogy, ctc., at West Point; in IS27,he wa 


sand Surgeons in this city, to whieh, a 


+ J ’ 
ton Cotede, 


and Botany in the College of Physician 
fow vears later, were added the duties of asimilar chair at Prince 


About twenty years ago he relinquished the latter, upon an urgent request 
from the then Se retary of the Treasury (who knew his value) to take charge 
of the Assay Department in the Govermment Assay Office. After this he 


the 


P esolassahy +) 
ot which th 


soon gave up his duties a! Medical College, but was made a trustce of 


Colunbia College, » Medical School beeaine a department, and to 


which he gave not only invaluable services, but also his vast betanical eo! 


lections aud choice library. To these useful and neodful services he gave 
his day:--his nights to botanical researches quite to the last. Up to 


weeks ago, his light could be seen until near midnight in the herbariuin of 


Columbia Coli Up to Monday week, as we are told, he signed 






with feeble hand » official report of the daily work at the 


faithful to every "and every detail to the last; and 
and as peacefully, he went to his final rest. He was not only an 


useful, but an eminently good man; and it is pleasant to know that 
simple, unpret di 
of 


not, indeed, in houses or lands, or other worldly 


ng, and spontaneous goodness was appre 


its reward eyen in this worid, and so verified the Seriptura 


! } } 
roods, for Willen he care ad 


too little, but in that * good name which is better than riches,” and in the 
esteem and affection ef all who knew him. Never was man more ent 
loved. Indeed, if only those to whom he has been helpful, even those upon 
whom he has lavished precious time and disinterested service, Gould 
this day (March 15) at his funeral, there would be a large concourse « 
mourners, 

—Tie death of James Savage at Boston on the Sth inst. brings foreibiy 


to mind the extent and value of his werk as an antiquary. The more 
active part ef his life was passed before the 
tion Jorn July 13, lis 
to the bar in 1°07, chosen to deliver the F 


memory of the present 


Hlarvard in 1803, admitted 


wenera 


‘ 


* £ t 


begins. uated at 
murth of July eration in Lit, a 
member of the Legislature, Councillor, ete 
with one whose greatest work appeared in 1332. 


.—-these are dates hardly associated 
? M 
a man of amazing vitatity, andat fourscore bis heart and brain were as healthy 
and vigorous asat tweaty. The numerous tri 
appeared are full of testimony to the 


* Savage, however, was 


utes to his m 
fact that 


“mory Which lave 
or more than sixty years he 


Honest, t 


vere rightfully apphed to 


impressed his individuality strongly upen all whe met bim. 
less, truthiul, earnest, 
Hiis hierary career mor 


all of these great words 


coneernus us here. 


him. Mr. Savage hi 
always a scholarly turn. ite contributed papers to the Authology, the N 


e propery 


American Review, and other magazines. Some tortunate chanee turned his 


energies to historical subjects, and he became the editor and annotator of 


Wiuthrop’s ‘ History of New England.’ The work was the corner-stone of 
New England history ; the method of the editor was an example and incet 

tive to all later students. Still lator, he commenced giving form to hischict 
work, which was a genealogical register of all the settlers in New England 
before 1690, tracing their desceudants tor three generations. The book was 
finally published in 1850-1832 in four volumes, containing 2,500 pages 8yo. 


Such a work is without arival. [tis true that the materia!s were ample and 
the subject lay within unusually well-defined limit The records of the 


early colonists were carefully preserved, and 
given to the investigator. 


ery incility was cheerfully 


Still the patient labor, the unl 


uling energy re 


quired, the mere persistence lor twenty Vears in the cal ¥y cx Hection and 


arrangement of facts, were enough t» hinder ordinary students. Mr. Savage 


was exceptionally brave in undertaking the task, as he was unusually fortu- 
nate in living to complete it. His work was of national value, for he traced 
the beginning of the most powerful section of that English race which has 
indelibly stamped its features upon the country. [tis useless to say that 
the work of preparing the register was well done, for there 
senting voice on this point. Mr. 
of New England that service of ela 


has been vo dis 

Savage did alone fer the entire pepulation 
ssilying and pfscrving its ancestral re- 
eords which a seore of writers in other eountries have done for a section of 
neh of letters, it can best be 
compared with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary when contrasted with the work of 
A si 








the aristocracy. Asa literary feat in this b: 


zie anthor ha 





the French Academy. sneceeded in doing the work of 
a ruultitude. 

recent letters to the Gartenlaube written 
n amusing example of what to the unscientific 


—In one of Pr. Biichner’s 


from this country, there is a 


mind might ap; 13 one of the chief dangers of careless scientifie obser- 
vation.” He is speaking of an-evening party at which he noticed that the 
ladies in the round daueces moved with a more gliding step thau do their sis 
ters in Germany. And this fact he explains by those Jaws of race which 
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gave the Indian his crafty, silent footfall as he approached the slumbering 
iv the same way, might 


village in order to murder the innocent inhabitants 


it the supper at parties in this country be an unconscious imitation of the 
orgy with which, in all probability, the victorious red man diverted himself 
er his victory?) In the same letter the distinguished writer gives indica- 
tion of almost equally acute political insight. Ile says of the Massachu- 
ts Congressmen that they are, as arule, among the most intelligent and 
tyvanced meimbers of that body. This letter should be translated for the 


benefit of the inhabitants of North Easton and other places in that State. 


—Mr. Tobias Lear, of Portsmouth, New ilampshire, was an early speci- 
men of that class of New England youths who carried their education and 
thriftiness to the South, seeking and finding their fortunes. In 1723 he 
graduated at Harvard College, and at the age of twenty-three and after 
graduation returned to Portsmouth, where his father was a shipmaster, and 
afterwards a well-to-do farmer. Atthis same time General Washington was 
in want of a private secretary, who should also be the tutor of Mr. Parke 
Custis’s two children, and he applied to General Lincoln for assistance in the 
matter. Liveoln, with the Rey. Dr. Haven, of Portsmouth, selected young 
Tobias Lear, who at once took up his residence with Washington’s family, 
and became in all respects one of them, marrying for his second wife a niece 
of Mrs. Washington, and retained Washington’s entire confidence during his 
life, Jefferson, on his accession to office, made Colonel Lear Consul-General 
in San Domingo, and aiterwards to the Barbary powers. Coming home 
thence in 1812 0n account of the declaration of war, he became an accountant 
in the War Office, and died while holding that place in 1816. What brings 
this old time office-holder to the surface again at this day is a letter of his 
recently printed by a relative, in which Private Secretary Lear gives some 
account of Washington’s farming ninety years ago this mouth. “ We are 
now enjoying the sweets of spring,” he says, writing to a friend in Ports- 
mouth, where, no doubt, the wind from the Isles of Shoals was far from being 
bland in the last week of March, if indeed the snow was not white upon the 
ground. “My General,” he says, “is one of the greatest farmers in America; 
and I don’t think I should be much out if I was to say in the world. . . . 
The General possesses in one body, where we live, near 10,000 acres of land. 
We employ upon it constantly upwards of 250 hands. We raise none of 
that pernicious weed called tobacco, but follow the more rational employ- 
ment of providing for man and beast. . We are obliged to live at 
so great an expense” [although the General employs no overseers, and the 
furms are every day, “unless it is absolutely stormey,” visited by the Gene- 
ral himself] “that it brings in no profit. The negroes are not treated as 
blacks iv general are in this country ; they are clothed and fed as well as any 
laboring people whatever, and they are not subject to the lash of a do- 
mineering overseer—but still they are slaves.” Mr. Leng’s note to the 
Joston Transcript adds that “ Lady Washington” gave to Mrs. Lear 
some of her own and Washington’s hair, with which, after the fashion 
of that time, Mrs. Lear wrought on a sampler of black satin these inscrip- 
tions: 


* This is worked with our illustrious and beloved General George Washington's hair : 


** Which covered his exalted head, 
But now enrolled among the dead, 
Yet wears a crown above the skies, 
In rubes of bliss which never dies. 


** This is worked with Lady Martha Washington's hair, relict of cur beloved General . 
** I pray her honored head , 
May long survive the dead, 
Aud when she coth her breath resign, 
May she in heaven her consort join.” 

—A late Atheneum contains a story which ought to seem entirely 
incredible, but which, unfortunately, will pot seem so to anybody conversant 
with the official mind in its lower forms of development. To the end of the 
world people will kill other people by pointing “ unloaded” guns at them, 
and will fling into the fire, or store in leaky garrets and dripping cellars, 
When the govern- 
inent of India was assamed by the Imperial Parliament, the Honorable 
Hast India Company’s old quarters in Leadenhall Street were at once swept 
clean of the records there stored. No less than three hundred tons of these 
documents are said to have beén sold to a paper-making firm, and vast 
quantities of history were at once converted into pulp; for instance, 


records and books and pictures almost priceless. 


the whole history of the Indian navy perished in this way—and it was a | 


formidable fleet that once sailed under “ John Company’s” flag, and one 
which habitually gave a good account of itself. From one of the cartloads 


of these records on their way to the tanks, an old leaf happening to blow 


down was picked up by a gentlemau, who has laid it before the editor of the 
It is a brief letter written by the famous and infamous Villiers, 
first Duke of Buckingbam, the favorite of James I., the companion of 


Atheneum. 
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Charles, and the victim of Lieutenant John Felton, and is addressed to “My 


| very loving friends, the Governors end Company of the East India Mer- 
chants.” These gentlemen endorsed upon it the date of its writing and of 


its receipt, “ November 28, 1619,” and “December, 1619”; and further 


| made a note of its contents: ** My Lord of Buckingham about resigning his 


| disbursed is one of £303 “to the Lady Marquis.” 





interest in ny Lord of Warwick’s goods.” It runs as follows: 


“After my heartiest commendations. Whereas his Majesty by his 
former letters, about the begivning of the last summer, signified unto you 
that he was pleased to bestow upon me that part which belonged to him out 
of the forfeiture incurred by the Karl of Warwick: Yet since he hath like- 
wise been pleased to write also in my Co (sic) (Cousin?) of Warwick’s be- 
half, I have thought fit to signify unto you that I do willingly remit to him 
likewise all my interest and . . that I had therein by his Majesty’s 
said warrant. And so I rest, your very loving friend, 

(Signed) “G, BUCKINGHAY. 

‘ NEWMARKET, 22th November, 1619.” 


The cousin referred to was, as we suppose, the Sir Robert Dudley, self- 
styled Earl of Warwick, who fled the country with his mistress, and a part 
of whose confiscated estates Buckingham, then in the height of his power, 
of course secured. This same Buckingham—not as yet a duke, however— 
also figures in another newly unearthed document which, as it happens, is 
mentioned in another part of the same journal. The “ Addenda” to the ‘ Ca- 
lendar of State Papers’ (domestic series) for the period between 1580 and 1625 
vives us a glimpse into Buckivgham’s house by means of a list of pay ments 
made by Mr. Endymion Porter at his lord’s command. Among the sums 
Another entry is “ Alex. 
Brett, for pearl, £30 10s.; another sets down £1,000 to Sackville Crown 
for house expenses; another, £10 to a musician who presented a set of 
books; another, no less than £500 to Sir John Suckling, the poet; another, 
£200 to Lady Purbeck; and the list concludes rather provokingly with a 
mutilated entry: ‘‘ given to Vandyke, the picture drawer—” , 





—We find in the Shanghai Budget an account of a new Chinese periodi- 
cal after the European model, called the Ying-hican-se-ke, or Monthly Mag- 
azine. It consists mainly of reprints from the daily paper from whose office 
itis issued. In the second number, the subjects treated take this order: (1) 
comparative physiology ; (2) the building of the steamer that first carried the 
telegraph wires from England to America; (2) humorous sketches from 
Japan; (4) ten sketches illustrating various phases of Eurepean and Chinese 
life; (5) five articles on Chinese literature, religion, customs, etc.; (6) two 
dissertations on style, etc., ete. The contents occupy 50 pages, and the mag- 
azine sells for £0 cash (about 7 cents) acopy. Japan, however, by far out- 
strips China. ‘Twenty-four books were publishec in Yedo last year, of which 
nearly all were translations. ‘ With one exception,” says the Japan Ga- 
zette, “ they relate to what were once foreign subjects. Seven are transla- 
tions of foreign elementary works on chemistry or physics, four on geography, 
two on American history, and three on civil law.” One gives the Japanese 
text of all the treaties of Japan wita foreign countries; another, a full list of 
all Japanese officers above a certain grade; and a third is on the “ Princi- 
ples of Freedom.” Meantiine, the old-rags industry has sprung up, those now 
cast off being largely from stuffs of foreign make, whose coloring presents 
no obstacle to bleaching; and alongside of the hitherto exclusive manufacture 
of paper from mulberry bark, rice-straw, and similar fibres, the production of 
paper from rag pulp is now being tried under native auspices. A Japanese resi- 
deut in London has begun the issue of an illustrated paper printed in Japan- 
ese (Tai Sei Shimbun, or Great Western News), designed to reflect, for the 
benefit of his countrymen at home, the opinions of those who have seen the 
world and learned European languages. 


NEW WORKS ON BIBLE REViSION.* 


NE of the few creditable actions of James I. was the patronage he gare 
to the preparation of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. It 
appears that this Solomon among kings was partly moved to this step by 
offensive expressions respecting popular rights contained in netes of the 
Geneva Bible, which was then in common use. The fact that the progress 
of philological study and -changes in the English language imperiously call 
for another revision—for King James’s Version was only a revision—is now 
practically acknowledged, even by the conservative class; and a British 
ard an American committee, in co-operation with one another, are fairly at 
work on-this important undertaking. Dr. Schaff has brought together valu- 





** The Revision of the English Version of the New Testement. By J. B. Light- 
foot, D.D., Canon of St. Paui’s, etc.; Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin: C. J. Fll-cott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. With an Introduction 
by Philip Schaff, D.D.’. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. 
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able essays having relaticn to it from three of the most eminent English 
scholars, I 
extended, instructive preface from his own pen. 

On one point the plan of the present revisers will be conceded to be wise, 
They do not propose to make a new transiation, but limit themselves to 
the correction of the old. 
great to justify changes of a wider scope ; 


Jieghtfoot, Trench, and Ellicott, and has introduced them with an 





The merits of the Authorized Version are too 
while any rule less sweeping 
would leave untouched a portion at least of its grave and manifest defects. 
Two things are essential to a good translation. The first is an adequate 
aequaintance on the part of the translator with the languages which he has 
to employ in his work. This is the philological qualification. The second 
is that sympathy with the very life of the book to be rendered, by which 
one reproduces, so to speak, its living essence. The old English trausla- 
tions of the classics, even when they are grossly incorrect, often have this 
latter excellence in a most remarkable degree, and are in striking contrast 
with not a few accurate but colorless aud lifeless products of more recent 
scholarship. Professor Goodwin did wisely in correcting the old version of 
Plutarch’s Morals, instead of making a wholly new one. The idiomatic, 
racy flavor of that early translation, full of blunders though it was, is some- 
thing almost impossible to produce at the present day. 
marrow and blood. There was a ferment, a profound religious agitation, in 
the sixteenth century, which discloses itself in all the literature of that day, 
and out of which grew the inimitable excellences of the translation of 
Luther and of the old English versious of the Bible. This peculiar pith, 
naturalness, and idiomatie life it is possible to preserve, at the same time 
that advantage is taken of the great advance made since in textual criticism 
and in the grammar and lexicography of the original tongues. 

Of course, an enterprise of this kind has to contend against strong preju- 
dices. Jerome, when he was preparing the Vulgate, was assailed, as Dr. 
Lightfoot shows, by the same objections which have been alleged lately 
against any alteration of the English Bible. It was said that common 
people would be perplexed by the variety of renderings, and their religious 
views would become unsettled. Even so great a man as Augustine partici- 
pated in these scruples. Here we may indicate what we conceive to be the 
principal danger that besets the learned bodies to which this business has 
been committed. They will have to resist a pressure, emanating in part 
probably from some of their own nuinber, to retain forms of expression 
which are known not to represent truly the original, but which have 
attracted to themselves, from long association, a sentiment of attachment. 
The plain duty of the revisers is to eliminate errors of every kind, wherever 
they are discerned. If the decision of all questidns were left to the scholarly 
authors of the essays before us, in particular to Dr. Lightfoot, we should 
have no apprehension on this point. Nothing cay be more sound and judi- 
cious than his exposition of the rules that should govern in the cases referred 
to. But there may be reason to fear that a majority even of the English 
committee may not be always found willing to abide by these principles. 
We will take a strong example in order to illustrate our meaning. The 
doxology attached to the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13) is acknowledged by 
competent critics to be an interpolation. This is the view of Lightfoot (p. 
44) and of Eliicott (p. 122). It is a liturgical phrase that prebably crept 
into the text from the margin. The revisers are manifestly bound to leave 
it out, and must do so if they would be faithfal to their own professed 
canons. Yet we can easily conecive that objections may be raised to 
the omission of @ phrase so identified in the popular mind with the Pater- 
noster. 

Dr. Lightfoot presents a convenient classification of the changes which 
the revision will effect. The first head is that of False Readings. The 
very defective character of the ferlus receptus will necessitate numerous 
changes having their origin in this cause. Some of these, as will be seen 
from the instance just given, are important. Most of them make no 
material alteration in the sense. The pericope of the woman taken in 
adultery (John i. 8-11), and possibly the close of Mark’s Gospel, are, as Dr. 
Lightfoot wisely judges, cases to be treated by themselves. They are so 
incorporated with the literature in all languages which has ‘grown up in 
connection with the Bible, that for this, if for no other reason, they cannot 
well be utterly dropped. The best course may be to include them in 
brackets. Possibly the doxology in the Lord's Prayer might be dealt with 
in a similar way. The 
doxology is wanting in the other Evangelists; and how many of thore who 
are accustomed to pray for the forgiveness of their “ trespasses ” know that 
they are taking a term, not from King James, but from the Prayer-Book ? 
It is a curious sign of the strength of Anglican conservatism that in the 
Prayer-Book the phraseology of the earlier translations has been retained 
where it is not conformed to the Authorized Version. This, however, is not 


This, however, appears to us hardly necessary. 


a more curious mark of ecclesiastical inertia than the erroneous printing of 


| strange proceeding serves to perplex the ordinary reader, by sug 
| distinctions of idea where none exist. 


It is astyle full of | 
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the Nicene Creed in the same manual of devotion; the epithet “ hol 
Apostolic 


‘types, it has 


being omitted from the Nicene phrase, ‘one holy Catholic 
Chureh.” 
been perpetuated ; perhaps because an act o! 


At first, probably, an error of transcription or of the 
Parliament might be requised 
to correct it. 

! 


From the consideration of textual_errors, Dr. Lightfoot passes to the 


artificial distinctions created in tie Authorized Version. The same Creek 
word is rendered, not untrequentiy in the same verse or chapter, by different 
English terms. Examples are afforded by the use oj , 
passion,” in Matt. xviii. 33; 

“separate ” and “ divjdeth,” Matt. xxv. 32; ‘‘everlasting” and “ eternal,’ 
Matt. xxv. 46. 


word is represented by several English words instead of by ope. 


ty ** any) te 
pies ana com. 


“children and “sons,” in Matt. xx. 20; 
In all these, and in numerous other instances, an identical 
this 
gesting 
The reason which is given by the 
authors of our present version for pursuing this course is even more ai 
lar than the fact which they attempt to explain. They say that to adhere 
to one English word in such circumstances would savor * more of curiosity 
than wisdom,” and that they might be charged (by seoffers) with sum. : 
equal dealivg towards a great number of Engtish words, if they took 
us it would seem that 


they adopted, arbitrary and misleading 


to the exclusion of another. To the course which 


as it is, is much more adapted to 


excite “seoffers ” than if they had given a correct and uniform rer 


Cris 
to the original text. The same rendering of different words, by which real 


| distinctions are obliterated, is an equal blemish in the present version, In 


| John x. 16 the same word fold stands for two Greek words, one of which 


| of the Greek words to be and to become, which pervades the translation, j 


The point of the pass 


between mavy Jolds and one Jlocé, is hence e 


signifies flock. age, W hich de pends ou the dist 


tire 


hetion 
y lost. 


ny 
Lhe contounaing 


not only an infelicit¥, but in many cases materially affects the sense. Faults 
of grammar, which are very numerous, can generally be corre 
The ignorance of the translators 


ease. with regard to tenses is 


most conspicuous features in King James's Version. The failure to discern 
the precise meaning of the aorist, and the contounding of this tense with the 
perfect, is a fruitful source of contusion. Th thought 
of the sacred writers is, in hopelessiy obseured trom this 
cause. Examples are Romans vi. 1 seq. ; Col. ii. 11 seq. 
instance is 2 Cor. vy. 14. ** If one died for all, then were all dead,” 


The Apestie says: 


The argument or train of 


some carves, 
Another striking 


says the 





received version. ‘Ii one died for all, then all died” 


that is died—potentially, or in idea—when He died: 
required by the context. Rom. vy. 12 is, 
should read, in the last clause: * dor 
first man sinned, and not * have sinned,” 
has been a world of theological discussion on orig 


and this renderit i 
we think, a parallel instan: It 
that all sinved "; that is, when the 


as our translators have it. There 






1 Wh gh as Con- 


nected itself with this verse, but the irrelevancy of whieh is seen the mo- 
ment the signification of the aorist is perceived, and its distinction from the 
perfect. The neglect or mistrauslation of the definite article, and the want 
of discrimination in the rendering of prepositions, will atiord to the revisers 
an important field for the introduction of improvements. In lexieography 


the errors to be eliminated are fewer in number, although some of them 


are quite serious. In the treatment of proper names aud official titles there 


is great room for revision. As Trench observes, how much more vivid is 
the impression made in the r ading of Matt. xvii. 10, if in the room of Elias 


we substitute Eijjah: “Why then say the Scribes that Elijah must first 
come?” It was the old prophet himself whom they expected to reappear. 
Our English Bible, as is well known, being not a fresh translation, but the 






prodact of a revision—as the tit! ‘with former translations 


diligently compared and revised "presents the English language in the 
state in which it was at a still earlier day. Hence the number of archaisms 


to be weeded out is proportionately large. The substitution of a single word 


for another that is obsolete in the sense re¢ quired will, in many instances ‘. 


| dispense with the need of a commentator’s note. One benefit of the revisicn, 


Put wur- 
gently for instantly—-which no longer has the meaning wanted—in Luke vii. 


itis humbly hoped, will be its tendency to shorten commentaries. 


| 4, “They besought him instantly,” and the true sense ¢ f the passage is at 


+> 
once visible. *‘ Strain a? a enat,” for * 
error which has kept its place, no one bi 


if the majority of readers had so desired. 


strain outa gnat,” is a typographical 


ing authorized to remove it, even 


In these remarks we have confiued our attention to the New Testament, 


tu which alone Dr. Schafl’s volume relates. The problems to be solved by 


| the Old Testament Committees of Revision are, in some respects, quite dif- 


| ferent. 


They have more mistakes and blemishes to remove, but they are 
saved from much labor in the way of textual criticism; since unhappily, the 


| materials for such an undertakivg, however desirable it would be, do not 


exist. 











RECENT PORTRY.* 
| N his new poem Mr, Morris has given his adnirers new reason to admire, 
andthe. ni ) 1 , a | thankful to him, for, supe 
ficially at le ‘Love is Enough” is untike the narrative peems of which 
Mi Morri i'l | lat hee Sop pedi ise In MmOLe wy itely cone 
structed than anything else that My. Monis bes dere of late years, and 
indeed we at the moment recall vothing in the «D ) of Cuenevert 
and Other Poems,’ highly finished and artificially skilint as was the 
workmanship in that set of poems, which shows more intricacy of elabora- 


tion than this poem. It is a “ story whieh is told by way of a morality be- 
fore an Emperor and Einpress newly weeded,” and shows forth the history of 
a certain King Pharamond. 
him. because, having left crown and kingdom to seck her love of whem be 
has dreamed, and having, for the sake of her love, lost beth the kingdom 
and crown, he finds that Love alone, and Love only, is eneugh, and that in 
the Emperor 


Pharamond the reed, the playmaker styles 


his servitude and that of Azalais there is perfect freedom. 
and Empress are in love with each other; they sit in presence of their bur- 
gesses, who fear lest the mutual love of their lord and lady should divert 
from their subjects the love the Emperer had formerly shuwn them; two 
lovers, Whose love is in its early summer, serve to introduce the pageant by 
talks about it between them as they walk into the town from the peaceful 
farm beyond the walls; two lovers whose love is in its golden spring enact 
before the company the story of Pharamond and Azalais; between the 
scenes Love himself enters as a sort of chorus, and the music of loye-songs 
is plaved 

What the play sets forth is King Pharamond’s love towards his people; 
the love passing that of brethren borne Pharamond by Master Oliver, his 
best knight and best counsellor and second father; and, finally, the love 
with which Pharamond is inspired by Azalais, whom Love shows him in 
many visions, and Azalais by Pharamond, whom a!'so Leve guides in dreams. 

The main story is simple and common; but our brief synopsis will serve 
to show that Mr. Morris has surrounded it with accessories skilfully de- 
signed, which make the poem quite a masterpiece of artful workmanship. 
Add that, departing from his so-called Chaucerian verses, Mr. Morris 
has, in ‘“‘ Love is Enough,” adopted a loose imitation of English allitera- 
tive verse, which admirably answers his purpose of steeping the scene in an 
atmosphere of mediavalism—of Mr. Morris's medievalism, that is to say; 
of the medizvalism of those middle ages when life was made up not as life 
has been in every age known to history, but quite otherwise ; when it did 
not mainly consist of the great facts of birth, and death. and land-trayel, and 


seafaring, and marriage, and the love of children, and the hard necessity of 


earning salt to one’s porridge, and hope, and ambition, and disappointment, 
and sunshine, and rain, and affiction, and disease, and the fear of death, and 
the consolations of religion ; but when it consisted mostly of high-waisted 
maidens standing about in what Alice in Wonderland calls “ Anglo-Saxon 


attitudes”; and of knights who either traduce these maids or ride safely 


across the portcullisin time to save their mistresses’ character; and of 


walled towns with red-tiled roofs; and of shaveling priests; and of granges 
about which 
“ Deep green water filled the moat,” 
while, within, three sisters pine for three knights who have returned no more 
* Since the Sword went out to sea,” 
and of haubergeons, and great store of other properties. 

In the essential spirit of the poetry, in the range of feeling, and the depth 
of feeling whieh it addresses and arouses, and in the amount of permanent 
satisfaction which it gives, ‘ Love is Enough’ will not be found different 
from the other poems of its author. It is true of him, under whatever 
concealments of carefully wrought surfaces he works, and whether he i; 


professing simplicity and Chaucerian naturalness, or is abandoning himself 


with hiseyes shut toa reverie of Norse life or of Greek life, that he is never- 
theless always and everywhere the same. 
tranced and languorous dream of the sexual passion, dreamt by one who as 


The passion of love, or rather a 


yet knows neither men nor women, vor the workings of the human heart, 
this is always to be found in him; the equa!ly dreamy and more apathetic 
of human activity, unless 


tand its end, this is equally sure 


philosophizing, to eall it so, about the vanity 
‘love, still love,” prompts it and isits obje 
te be found; and so isthe pensive and melancholy acceptance of the destiny 
of man— 

** Love is Enough: or, The Freeing of Pharamond. A Morality. By Wil.iam Morris. 
Bosten: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 

‘Songs tor our Darl ngs.’ Boston: JE. Tilton & Co. 1873. 

‘Poems, By Thomas B. Peacock.’ Independence: Kansas Democratic Publish- 





ing ise, 1872 
Khymes Atween-Times. By Thomas Mackellar.’ 
& Co 1873 
*Garnered Sh aves: The Complete Poetical Works of J.G. Wotland.’ New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & to. 


Phi adelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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Man that passes by 
So jike tee gods, su like the beasts that die "— 
yrotested against, and which one is never beguiled or 


a destiny which is never ] 


thrilled inteforgetting. Very surely, too, as every readerof Mr. Morris knows, 
’ 





does one find marvellous!y skill 


good-by to the book, 


ul pieture-pain ting, avd with one ef these pic- 


tures we shall bid It is a book, we may say, which we 


do not profess to have read with complet? satisfaction. The pleasure given by 
Mr. Morris’s poetical skill and his high!y develeped taste is a pleasure of so high 
and so poetical an order, that at once the reader applies to him a very severe 
standard. Wedemand ofa poet so well furnished for the plying of his 
vocation, that he shall produce in us those inspiring and delighting and cle- 
vating effects produced by the best poetry of the poets, 


“Who on earth have made us heirs 
Of uth and puce delight by heavenly lays 


” 


This Mr. Morris does not do, and the reader is too apt to become ungrateful 
for what he does get, dnd to grow weary—although it may properly enough 
be urged that Mr. Morris has given the reader other reasons for being weary 
than the one which we have mentioned, and we may all be glad for every- 
body’s sake that the narrative poems are, for the present at least, at an end. 
The passage which we were to quote is the one following. There are pret- 
tier things in the book, but this contains an entirely characteristic “ decor- 
tive” picture, and the verse ijlustrates the metre chosen for the body of the 
poem. Azalais, walking out in the May morning, prompted by Love, who has 
brought Pharamond to the shores of her land, finds the King sleeping on 
the turf, and far spent with the toils of his wanderings: 


* _Not death, for he slcepeth: but heauty sore blemished 
sy sorrow and sickness, and forall that the sweeter, 
I will wait till he wakens and gaze on his beauty, 
Lest L never again in the world should behold lim. 
—May be I may help him: he is sick and needs tend'ng, 
He is poor, and shall scorn not our simpleness surely. 
Whence came he to us-ward--what like has his life been ¢ 
Who spoke to him last—for what is he longing ? 
As one hearkenipg a story | wonder what coineth, 
And iu what wise my voice to our homestead shal! bid him. 
O heart, ho v thou faintest with hope of the gladtess 
I may bave fora little if there he abide. 
Soft there shalt thon sleep, love, and sweet shall thy dreams be, 
And sweet thy awaking amidst of the woncer 
Where thon art, who is nigh thee—and then, when thon seest 
How the rose- boughs hang in o'er the little loft window, 
And the bine bew! with roses is close to thine hand, 
And over thy bed is the quilt sown with lilies, 
And the loft is hung round with the green Southland hangings, 
And all smelleth sweet as the low door is opened, 
And thon turnest to see me there standing, and holding 
Such dainties as may be, thy new hunger to stay—— 
Then well may I hope that thon wilt net remember 
Thine old woes for a moment in the freshness and pleasure, 
Aud that I shall be part of thy rest for a litle.” 









Among all the books in verse which we have looked over recently— 
and the number of such *‘has increased, is increasing,” ete., as fast 
as ever before—we believe the one best adapted to please is the unpre- 
tending compilation called ‘Songs for Our Darlings.’ We are glad to 
recommend it to all parents who have on their hands young ladies and gen- 
tlemen now just beginning to commit poetry to memory; or for whom it is 
designed that some such employment shall speedily be provided in the inter- 
est of peace and quietness, and lest a worse thing should befallthem. There 
is hardly one of these pieces that is not excellently fitted for its purpose, 
and the quantity of them is bountifal, Many old favorites we observe in turn- 
ing over the pages, but also many new ones drawn from recent English and 
American writers, such as Miss Marion Douglas, the author of ‘ Lilliput 
Levee,’ and the numerous other writers for children who have been so suc- 
cessful in their task, that we are constrained to admit that while we think 
Cow pers rose, 7 

“ Juet washed in a shower 
Which Mary to Auna c nvejed,” 
ouvht to bein every family, we are persuaded, too, that room should be made 
for these scores of new-comersalso. It isnot a painfully pious collection, wi 
may add, but good-vatured, and playful, and spirited. Yet the parent will 
find in it a very good body of morality on such subjects as that of fighting 
the cat; of stealing jam; of being greedy about tarts, and afterwards suffer- 
ing {rom pain in the stomach; of being generous with your plum-cake, aud 
consequently saved from the not dangerous but painful complaint just mex- 
tioned; of untidiness in dress; of unwillingness to put one’s doll to bed, 
and be dressed for “company tea”; of precipitancy in bringing home pics 
from the baker’s and breaking the pie-dish ; of assaulting and sl: »ping one + 
smaller sister; of waking the baby; of crying because one’s fe is to | 
washed; of playing truant, and coming to the county jail at last; «! .ucc- 
ness to old ladies, and of many similar topics, all of which are handied freely 
and forcibly. 

lleve is an apostrophe to chastity, from a poem entitled “The Ven- 
deita,” which is the work of Mr. Thomas B. Peacock, a Western poet, who 
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appears to reside far inland, in Missouri, bnt whose poetry deals much with 


the ocean and pirates : 

‘Chastity | thon that long hath held 
‘he World's inte rtue’s modest ch: ck, 
Man ewes to thee In herrt, joy kneli’d 
For litle pnre thts save 4 
Warm thanks te sarfe 


( 
As o'orflows th’ boili g-pa k iv: 








\ Corruption’s wreck 
e+verygureling up, 


) ” 
lulafonh enp 








Here is a much warmer passage, taken froin the descriptive 


of the person of the Countess Inez Ga'yo, afterwards mistress of the sea- 


same poem, 
rover “ Gonzailes ": 


* Ah! here's what allurer—hcre’s what entices— 
Leads man to virtue or deep ia to vices 
No sylpb nor nymph more graceful cou!d be 
Than Inez th’ beautiful Pear) of the Sca. 
A pearl she wasif perfection implies, 
Her lip? were carmine, dark lustre her eyes ; 
With brow as fair as lily which blows, 
Or airy flake on the mountsin’s repose; 
Carnation cheek, smile of love, teeth of pear), 
A being look’d she from Heavenly world. 
Hair hue *twixt hyacinth and raven’s plume- 
From Paradise an angel stray’d—Fate’s doom ! 
Like a pearl she was found on the dark rolling sea, 
And the only one saved from the wreck of the Jee.’ 

‘Rhymes Atween-Times’ is a formidable three hundred pages cf verse, 
written “in the between-times of a busy life,” by Mr. Thomas MacKellar, 
and which, “yielding to the suggestion of his long-known, large-hearted 
friend, Mr. George W. Childs,” Mr. MacKellar now collects and publishes. 
He mingles with these some poems which have appeared already before, 
in book-form, for in the course of his life he has published several yo- 
lumes of poems besides this one. We make no mistake, however, when we 
say that one poem of Mr. MacKellar’s is better known than all the many 
others put together, for Mr. MacKellar is the author of the song beginning 
“Let me kiss him for his mother,” a performance of which the authorship 
is perhaps known to one in twenty-five thousand persons whe have heard 
the music. This is a literary fate with which we should think Mr. MacKel- 
lar might well enough rest content; though we confess we have read only a 
hundred or so of his pieces, and something fine may be laid up for whoever 
explores the rest. Here we give a fair specimen of Mr. Mac Keilar’s produc- 
tions: 

‘“oPwas pitiful the rirl 
Luy in a pauper coffin: 
Her cheeks were like the pear), 
lor tears bad wash’d them otten 
Ab me! her lot was sad and wild.— 
A fallen mother’s hapless child. 


Some children seem, when dead, 
As thongh they are but sleeping ; 
ller cyes, 80 woe-bestead, 
Were sunken, as if weeping 
Vad emptied out the fount of life 
In streams of agony and strife. 


Her fingers were as thin 

Asstarvirg want could make them; 
Mere bones evcescdin shin, 

The feeblest strain might break them ; 


’ ete. 
‘Garnered Sheaves’ is the title under which Doctor J. G. Holland has 
collected all his poetical works, from the latest back to ‘ Bitter-Sweet.’ 
Many years it is since the late Mr. Edward Everett’s commendation, 
printed in the back of the volume, we think, induced us to read that poem ; 
and what with the commendation of such a man, avd what with the native 
fitness of the poem itself to please the taste of some readers, we were 
pleased with it in a degree which we have not found equalled as we medi- 
tated it a second time in these pages before us. Dut the book sells; and 
after that there is nothing more to be said about it—except that the charge 
of platitude has been known to be brought against the thinking in it, and of 
falseness and feebleness against the sentiment. A middle-aged district 
schoolmaster in school-hours its thinking will always suggest to some per- 
sons; and to these the sentiment will per! 7 continue to suggest the same 
gentleman after school-hours, when sore ef the larger girls are to be rea 
soned with. ‘Kathrina’ t pleasing ef this author's works, 
and ‘ Daniel Gray,’ 
These latter have 


remains the lee 
and one or two of the shorter and later poems, the best. 
a& genuine 
expressed, and they are not weighted down as the more ambitions pieces are. 
A steel engraving of the poet adorns the front of the volume, which many 
of his readers wili be glad to look upon, and there are half-a-dozen other il- 
lustrations. 


merit as Character sketches, well felt and wel] 


MANUALS OF LITERATURE. 
ROFESSOR HART'S “ Manual” he has made to cover the field 
of English literature from the “ Brut” and the “Ormulum” down to 

the London Times and Tennyson. He designs it as a text-book for use in 


By Prof. J. 8. Hart.’ Philade!phia 





** Manual of English Literature. : Eldredge & 


Brother. 1872. 





ation 


schools and colleges, and also as a book ef reference for the cousmen reac 


It appears to us to be fairly well adapt ed to serve both pur 





| should be unwilling to say more than fairly well. A reader turni: 
| general ind 


ex may perhaps look up the title of ‘The Ring and the Bo 
and be referred to p. — There he will find ‘The Ring and the Book 
mentionedat the end 


a list of the poet's works, and thus remarked up 
| 
, “The poem orden is his largest work, and 
| 
' 


the one in which 
| qualities, good and bad, are most strongly marked.” The whole notice «! 
| Browning which the school pupil is expected by the author to learn 

| follows: “ Robert Browning, 1812—stands conspicuous among the poets of 
his day, being inferior to Tennyson only.” ‘Then for the more advanced 
reader there is this notice of Browning's * Career”: “* Mr 
educated at the London University. He was married in 1846 to thi 
Elizabeth Barrett, since which time he has lived on the Continent Next 
ve are told that his first publication was ‘ Paracelsus,’ that the critics com 
mended it, but that it met with little popular favor; that it was followed 
by the tragedy of ‘ Strafford,’ which somehow did not sueceed, though 
judges thought it should, and though presented on the stage by so emi 

an actor as Macready ; that “so has it been pretty much with all Mr 

ing’s works,” which a few persons ardently like, but which repel the u 

by their studied obscurity. The list 
have quoted is then given, and the sketch closes with six lines cf erit 


Browning was 


of the poet’s works from which \ 








remark quoted from Mr. E. P. Whipple, and embodying the fret that 
belief of Charles Dickens ‘‘‘ A Blot on the Seutcheon’ is the finest poor 
of the century.” This, it will be seen, is neither an extremely good 
| extremely bad account of Browning. A few more dates witl | < 
r those who want a beok of reference and somewhat Tess of ex 
| inonplace criticism taken from all kinds of sources ; while as for the 
e to use the manual as a text-book, it is not plain that their ee 
eoing to give them anything at all to earry away, nor that they will be o 
| the better for what some of them may get from the fine print int 
their elder 
Uneontemporary authors, especially the more important, and the 
|} whom there } for some generations been common cousent aud settteod 
inion, of course fare better at Mr. Hart’s hands, and the book be« 
nore satisfac tory the further back one goes. It is evidently prop 
the young man should be taught that Jonson was called Rare Ben, i 


that Jeremy Taylor was the Shakespeare of Divines, whatever wi 
ning, that, in the opinion of Mr. Theodore Tilton, +s. 


have not keener edges nor flash brighter lights than the sudde 


drawn by M Barrett Browning.” And of this useful sand well-osta 
ished information the six or seven hundred pages of Mr. Hart's volun 
contain a vast deal, tolerably well condensed and arranged. We should add t 
me or two features of the work are unusual in such compilations. | 


Thus, there is a good history of Eng 


il account of the origin of the English Bible and Book « 


reasons Valuable. 


snaesey and a fu 


Common Prayer and of the Assembly's Shorter Catechism. — Divines and 
theological writers are very profusely enumerated, though the sketch is apt to 
be bald enough in individual eases, and the enumeration to include writin 
which once were, rather than now are, parts ef English literature. A 1 
ume of the size of ‘this may easily be at once much too full of this kind « 
matter, and not Pere full enough. Indeed, the general criticism to Le 


hook in all its departments is that there shonld be cithe: 
great deal less or a great deal more of its minute com 
quality considered, less would have been preferabh 

If Mr. Hart’s ‘Manual of English Literature ’ 


called the obviousness of its criticisms, Mr. F. I. Underwood's *‘ Handbos! 


passed upon th 
prehensiveness ; ai d, 
to more, 


suffers from what may be 





of American Literature’ is now and again open to another and opposite et 
jection, the editer’s comments being occasionally marked by a certain 
vivacity which gives summo to the reader's sense of the becoming, O 
sionally they are of an absoluteness ef statement which v et 
be out of taste in an inspired writer—Isaiah or King David i 
not to be denied that they entertain. Speaking of Mrs. Stowo’s work: 
for example, Mr. Underwood remarks of ‘The Mintster’s Wooing’ 
that “the seene is laid in Newport in the last century, and that 


whom the author, very pre 


finest productions. 9 
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This approval of the lady for keeping away from evil communications and 
bad companions is a stroke which it would not have occurred to most 
persons to make, however desirous of being civil to Mrs. Stowe. Burr, by 
the bye, comes in for another pat from Mr. Underwood. When Mr. James | 
Parton's biographies are up for discussion, Mr. Underwood remarks of the 


‘Lite of Burr’ that “not even Mr. Parton’s plausible art can satisfy those 
whe know the history of the last century that Burr was not a thoroughly 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Jefferson, are other historic personages whom Mr. Underwood evidently re- 
wards with some liveliness of feeling, and in contemplating whom he perhaps 
would find it both difficult and distasteful to maintain that philosophic calm 
which confers such gravity upon the pages of Hallam, and which makes it, 
for some people, reposeful even. Mr. Underwood is of another creed: “ It 
is especially true in 


depraved man.” 


in the manners and speech of ‘society,’ which controls the taste and shapes 
tie manners of the time. This is the spirit which pronounces any direct and 
manly utterance vulgar, and prefers the etching in of a thought by some 
soft-voiced stammerer.” 
self-restraint and cultivation would be good for us. 
large patterns, and are far from “ the spirit which induces young authors to 
strive for concrete prettinesses and affectations, and to consider a sentence 
beautiful only when, as Turner said of Guido’s Mater Dolorosa, it is polished 
to inanity.” 

With most of Mr. Underwood's opinions the opinion of the better educat- 
ed half or three-quarters of our reading publie will be in general agreement. 
The best quarter of this public will probably not feel under greater obliga- 
tions to him than those under which he has put them by making a full selec- 
tiou of specimen passages taken from a majority of eminent and respectable 
American authors. This he has done with success. Every one will miss 
some pieces which he, had he been the compiler, would have inserted, and 
will wonder over the admission of some authors and the exclusién 
of others. We for our own part should not have admitted the late 
Alice Cary, if her sister Phoebe was -to be excluded. Nor, if Mr. 
Grenville Mellen, Mrs. Prescott Spofford, Dr. Orville Dewey, and General 
Henry Jackson are to be included, should we know how to leave out some 
account of Mr. Bronson Alcott, Mr. Allibone, Dr. Hosea Ballou, Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, who has written some very good and well-flavored things; H. H. 
Brownell, the battle-poet ; George Calvert, Caroline Chesebro, Moncure D, Con- 
way, I. J. Child, Asa Gray, W. D. Whitney, General Dix, Mrs. Follen, 
Horace Greeley, H. C. Lea, who has written one or two of the few 
American works creditable to our scholarship ; C. G. Haltpine, Richard Henry 
Lee, Madison of the Federalist, surely an important writer in American lit- 
Dennis Mahan, Lindley Murray, C. E. Norton, Schoolcraft, Dr. N. 
8. Shurtleff, William Swinton, J. H. Trumbull, Robert Kelley Weeks, 
Francis Wharton, William Wirt, Theodore Winthrop, and a dozen others, 
great and small, but any of them as worthy of a place in such a compilation 
as the late Alexander Everett or Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen—to take two 
names at random, without disparagement to the persons bearing them. 

This volume, let us say, is one of two, the former being a ‘ Handbook of 
English Literature,’ as this of American. 

Mr. O. P. Kinsey, who has prepared a work called ‘The Normal Debater,’ 
savs that he did so because he saw that there was great need of it. “It is 
puinful,” he says, “to behold how little the greater number of professed 
scholars, even graduates, know of the machinery of business mectings. 
In their literary societies and debating clubs they have been accustomed to 
a set of routine by-laws and rules, drawn up to meet the special demands 
of some particular organization, but these, says Mr. Kinsey, seldom have any 
points of harmony with the practice and demands of general custom. It ap- 
peared to him very necessary, then, tat a body ofrules should be provided, by 
« brief study of which any artisan or farmer called on to preside at a public 
mecting should know how to conduct its business as moderator, chairman, 
speaker, or what not, and, if not called on to preside, should be able to main- 
tuin his rights as a member, and prevent himself and his fellow-citizens from 
being duped. We confess to being in a condition something like that depre- 
ented by Mr. Kinsey and those friends ef his who urged him to publish 


} 1 


‘The Normal Debater’; but so far as our judgment goes we should say that 


erature ; 


” 


he has made a beok which will be helpful to a good many persons. There is 
lv.s than a hundred pages of it. 

‘A Manual of American Literature,’ by Mr. N. K. Royse, is a good- 
patured book, which, on its twenty-second page and the two or three preced- 
ves brief characterizations of our “prominent poets—Longfellow, 
evant, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, and Saxe ”’—saying of Poe that “even 


\unabel Lee,’ his sweetest poem, is sadly marred by the fault-finding and 
despairing tone which pervades it,” and passing similar undeniable judgments 


i 





In New York, on the other hand, a little more of 
We like pictures of 


soston,” he says, “and perhaps in other cities, that | 
there is a tendency common to literary, pictorial, and musical art as well as 
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on Poe’s companions. A foot-note to the twenty-third page adds to these 
names the thirteen following, as those of our best-known later poets: T. B. 
Aldrich, J. G. Holland, E. Hopper, 8. W. Patten, T. B. Read, Theodore 
Tilton, R. G. White, Bret Harte, J. J. Piatt, Walt Whitman, G. D. Pren- 
tice, G. W. Cutter, and A. Pike—a not very Archilochian catalogue, but as 
Archilochian as the rest of the book. The selections, which are from Mr. 
Royse’s “ prominent writers” rather than other writers, make the volume a 
volume of good reading, although some of it seems a trifle antiquated. 

Messrs. Richard Malcolm Johnston and William Hand Browne have made 
a modest “ historical sketch of English literature from the earliest times,” 
which we are disposed to think would be a good text-book in schools and 
academies for youths and young ladies. It is certainly a cleverly planned 
and well written sketch, not too compendious, level with good current 
criticism, not dry, nor goody nor dull, and seems to us very well suited to 
the end which was had in view—namely, to furnish “a faithful if meagre 
outline map of the wide and fair domain awaiting students who have just 
reached the point where they begin to take a genuine interest in the read- 
ing that enlarges knowledge and stimulates thought, an outline not difficult 
to fix in the memory, and serving to locate and elucidate subsequent irregular 
or desultory reading.” We believe we should have enlarged the volume by 
making a freer use of quotations; but the teacher will know how to make 
some of the scholars’ other pursuits supplement the text in this respect, and 
the text itself will sharpen the thirst as well as the relish for good literature. 

Of the old-fashioned kind of “composition and rhetoric ”—the treatise 
which begins by teaching the uses of punctuation an@ proceeds to 
teach the nature of the sentence, and so goes on to letter-writing and prosody, 
and the composition of invitations to dinner—we have in Dr. Bonwell’s 
‘Art of Composition’ a very favorable specimen. It covers all the 
field that such works as ‘Quackenbos’ used to cover and much 
more, and covers it much better. It begins humbly and at the very 
beginning, among the rudiments; and that is where such books should begin, 
even when they are to be used in nine-tenths of our colleges ; it goes on with 
great fulness and with plentiful provision for extemporary and other exer- 
cises, so as to be a text-book for a two-years or three-years course if 
necessary; and at the end, and in its more difficult parts, it consists 
of an amount of logic and rhetoric which will make it a useful introduction to 
the more elabofate treatises, such as those of Campbell and Whately. 


English of the XIVth Century, illustrated by notes, grammatical and 
philological, on Chauczer’s Prologue and Knight’s Tale. Designed to serve 
as an introduction to the study of English literature. By Stephen H. Car- 
penter, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. (Boston: Ginn Brothers. 1372.)—The running title 
of Professor Carpenter’s ‘ English of the XLVth Century’ promises, perhaps, 
a little too much ; but when we rea‘ the title-page we fiud out exactly what 
it is; and it is a book which we are glad to see. It is a new evidence of 
activity in the philological study of English, and a new help to the study. 
It offers to our schools a neat edition of the Prologue to Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales and the Knight’s Tale; with a life, grammatical introduction, 
notes, and etymological glossary. 

The notes are the special merit of the book. They are very numerous. 
Morris’s notes are full, compared with anything we had before on Chaucer, 
and they answer very well; yet they make about 35 pages, while Professor 
Carpenter gives us 159. They are not merely explanatory, but discuss the 
words at liberal length, after the manner of Craik’s English of Shakespeare, 
telling us interesting facts aout the derivation, changes of meaning, histori- 
cal suggestions, and the like, of the words in Chaucer and any of their 
kindred. There is a great deal of good work in them. Professor Carpenter 
has brought together a store of good things in philology from Trench, Marsh, 
Miiller, Craik, and Abbott, and illustrative passages from old English writers, 
many of them taken with due acknowledgment from Tyrwhitt and Morris, 
but in great part the fruits of original study of other parts of Chaucer, 
Gower, Piers Plowman, the Wycliffite translations, and less-known authors. 
There are also frequent explanations of obscure idioms and other grammati- 
cal matters, by references to the Anglo-Saxon. Students who know little 
literature aud less philology, and who will not give their days, much less 
their nights, to the study of scientifit grammars and dictionaries, may here 
find pleuty of attractive philological matter served up in such a way as to 
tempt their taste without mach tasking their patience. 

There is occasional indefiniteness of statement which might mislead be- 
ginners, and which we the rather notice because we have known that the 
examples of it in the first note have made an unfavorable and unjust im- 
pression about the book on casual examiners. The uote is on whan, and 
reads: 
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eh 











(ene 
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“ Adverbs of time, place, and manner are derived from the pronominal 
roots, and therefore have a conjunctive force; e.g. :” (Examples follow, and 
then) “ Adverbs of place are derived from the A. 5. dative (locative) ; ete.” 
A few adverbs are so derived, and some of them have a conjunctive 
force; and some of the pronominal adverbs of place are from locatives, 
though hence, thence, whence, which he has just enumerated, are not. 

We hope the book may be widely used, and brought to perfection by 
many editions. Every one who speaks English ought to study Chaucer. 





An English Grammar and Reading Bool:, for lower forms in Classical 
Schools. By the Rev. O. W. Tancock, A.M. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.)—Mr. Tancock’s book contains a brief historical grammar, something 
more than a hundred pages of extracts for reading and study, and a full 
etymological glossary. The subjects treated in the grammar are well cho- 
sen, the method good, the language clear and concise. But prosody should 
be added, since many of the extracts are verse, and there is no topic on 
which the common grammars are more deficient. So far as we have tried the 
glossary, it is good with one exception. In obedience to the “bull of the 
illustrious and infallible Pope Freeman” and the Saturday Review, Anglo- 
Saxon is banished. That was to be expected in a book of the Clarendon 
Series. But Mr. Tancock does not even avail himself of Mr. Freemau’s per- 
mission to speak of Old English. Me calls all words from Beowulf onwards 
simply English ; so that he gives us a glossary in which varieties of French 
and Old French are carefully discriminated, while Anglo-Saxon, English, 
and all the intermediate dialects make one promiscuous crowd. 

The extracts for reading are of the best. One by one we recognize them 
as specimens of that which the critical judgment of England most cordially 
commends. There are selections from Longfellow; we notice none from 
any other American. As we glance through the book, we read or remember 
the extracts with unfailing pleasure; but when we lay it down, and recall 
our American Reading Books, we recognize init a peculiar depressing tone 
and quality. These monotonous cadences of Morris with their dying fall, and 
these exqusitely finished verses of Tennyson wailing over the vanished life and 
heroes of Old Time, which run through the book and give its pitch, have a 
death in life in them, have about them the halo that hovers round decay, and 
they make a most striking contrast to the breezy, exultant, prophetic lyrics 
and orations on which Young America is fed. 





Words and Places : or, Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology, 
and Geography. By Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third edition, revised and com- 
pressed. With maps. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 1875.)—This excel- 
lent work, which in England “has already been adopted by many teachers, 
and is prescribed as a text-book in the Cambridge Higher Examinations for 
Women,” deserves to occupy a similar place in this country. Acquaintance 
with it might properly be made a condition of admission to teach in any 
school where geography is studied, and it ought to form part of the school 
furniture along with the atlas and the globe. Tracing the origin of the names 
of places from common nouns, and, conversely, the derivation of common 
nouns from names of places, leads into so many fields of learning that it is 
of itself almost a liberal education. However, ‘Words and Places’ may be 
enjoyed in quite another way than as a text-book (in which use of it, by 
the bye, the teacher will do well to be as undogmatie as the author). As 
desultory reading it will prove abundantly entertaining. There are numerous 
notices of names in our United States geography, with some very just re- 
marks on the “barbarous character” of a large proportion of them, as 
“ctterly inappropriate, and fulfilling very insufficiently the chief purposes 
which names are intended to fulfil.” One of the worst features of our 
nomenclature—the endless repetition of the same name—might be mitigated 
by combined action on the part of our State and our Post-office authorities ; 
the former refusing to recognize any new town name already to be found in the 
gazetteer, and the latter withholding postal facilities till the name was 
exchanged for one which would not give rise to confusion. To make this 
action of the Post-office retroactive would probably be regarded as imprac- 
ticable. 

Chapter XVII., on the principles of name-giving, is followed by two very 
useful lists of some of the chief adjectival and substantival components of 
local names, duly classified. The seventh adjectival head is “‘ Configuration,” 
under which are instanced Trebizondand Montevideo, the two occurring side by 
side. We have had the curiosity to trace out both these names in the pro- 
found analysis to which Dr. Egli has subjected his ‘ Nomina Geographica’— 
a work of sufficiently different scope to be a desirable possession in addition 
to ‘Words and Places.’ They occar nearly eighty pages apart, and under 
different grand divisions, so to speak, affordiug a good illustration of German 
thoroughness : 





| time. 
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a) INHARENZ: 1. Eigenschaften; B. Sondereindruck ; TI. Ap 
ce) Raum; 3) qualitativ: ‘Form.’ I. Korperformen; A. total; 2) bildiic 
b) nach Kunstebjeeten— Trebizond, 

e¢) RELATION: 1. Riuamliche Relation; B. Lage 
Physisch; 1) standtrei; @) formell; IV. nach Bergen— Monte 


The Great Events of History trom the Creation of Man till the present 
By William Francis Collier, Li.D., Trinity College, Dublin. Edited 
by an experienced American teacher. (New York: J. W. Schermer: 
horn & Co. 12mo0, pp. 377.)—Mr. Collier's ‘Great Events of Ilistory ’ 
will serve very well as a complement to Mr. Freeman's ‘ Outlines ‘of 


History ’ lately noticed by us. It does not aim, like Mr. Freeman's book, 


| to give a complete continuous history, but to present * a series of pictures 


which shall fix in the mind of the learner the knowledge of the most impor- 
tantevents. Thisis a desirable thing to accomplish, and it is very well éc ne, 
in an interesting style—if frequentiy too rhetorical—and with cousiderable 
picturesque detail. The peculiar aud most valuable teature is the assignaent 
to each chapter of a * Central Point of Interest ” about which the events ar 
grouped. These are generally well selected, but, on the whole, we would 
rather have history group itself about great men than great events; would 
rather, for example, give William the Silent than the siege of Leyden, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus than the battle of Liitzen. 

The author shows good judgment in omitting British history in a book 


designed for English schools, in which, of course, the history of Eyg'and is 
studied in detail, and we wish the American editor had shown equal judy 

ment. It was very well, perhaps, to add the Fravee-Prussian war at the 
end; but seeing that Mr. Collier had chosen to begin at the Christian era, we 
see no reason for prefixing twenty-nine pages of earlier history, of which 


fourteen are devoted to the people of Israel, about two-thirds of a page 
to Greece, and less than half a page to Rome. And there is certainty as 
good reaso. for excluding American history as British. The pupil will per 

haps be rather bewildered by coming upon King Philip's War, illustrated by 
a passage from one of Everett's speeches, sandwiched in between the Pali of 
Granada and Luther’s Reformation. 
done as to justify its insertion. On page 314, we have a suecession of eloven 
steps in the progress of the sentiment of disunion, the third of which is. Mr. 
Quincey was here called to order by Mr. Poindexter.” 

Of Mr. Collier’s false rhetoric we have already spoken. A few other de- 
fects may be mentioned. He asserts gravely, p. 58, that Julian the Apostate 
was prevented from rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem by * balls of fire 
bursting again and again from the earth.” On the next page, Theodosius is, 
by implication, commended “ for having put down by rigorous laws the last 
remnants of Paganism and the Arian heresy"; for Mr. Collier 
a “but” to condemn his massacre of the Thessalonians as ‘a dark blot 
upon his fame.” There is no intimation, by the way, either in text or chro 
nological table, that Theodosius united the entire empire under hisrule. On 
p. 56, the curials are called “ men high in the magistracy,” instead of the 
hereditary governing aristocracy of the towns; p. 359, Lorraine is said to 
have taken its name from the Emperor Lothaire, instead of from his son. 

The book contains some very good chronological tables, lists of dis- 
tinguished men, and a geographical appendix, one of its best features. 


Neither is this American part so well 


coes on with 





The Historical Geography of the Clans of Scotland. By T. B. Johnston 
and Col. James A. Robertson. (Philadelphia and New York : Geo. Gebbie.) 
—This is a thin quarto containing a large colored map of the Scottish clans, 
with the possessions of the Highland proprietors according to the acts of 
Parliament of 1537 and 1594—a period when, as is stated in the explanatory 
text, ‘most of the clans held their original positions, as the encroachments 
aud oppressions of the stronger ones had not been fully effected.” 
tation and the numbering of the claus have been made exactly as they occur 
in the Acts of Parliathent,” and the map is offered to the public as the first 
aud only properly authenticated one of its kind. The letterpress consists 
besides of statistics of the strength of the Mighland forces in 1715 and the 
badges and war-cries of the clans. Then follows an itinerary of Prince 
Charles, the Pretender, from the time of his landing to his flight from the 
country, and a detailed account of the three important and decisive battles 
of his campaiga on Scottish soil—Prestonpans, Falkirk, and Culloden, illus- 
trated by plans of each engagement and a general map showing the routes 
of the contending armies. And finally, the Act of Parliament of 1746, for 
disarming the Highlands and restraining the use of the Highland dress, is 
reproduced in full. This work, therefore, has a decided value for the 
student of English history in connection with his other reading. It is hand- 
somely printed and bound, but the puactuation has beeu surprisingly neg- 
lected. 


“The ro- 
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THE KENSETT 'T RELICS 
my quantity of work left behind him by the late J. F. Keusett is a matter 
| of honest astonishment to the public, considering the apparent hesi- 
taney of the supply when he lived. It was not an easy thing to obtain a 
specimen from Mr. Kensett. Intending purchasers were often disappointed, 
aud the dealers who approached him with never so pathetic avpeals knew 
well what it was to descend empty from the studio. 
toil thus kept an appearance of preciousness and rare estimation. People 
supposed that the flow of his art was difficult, as it was exquisite and pure. 
But what the living Kensett gave so sparingly, the dead Kensett gives in a 
A few dozen ora hundred posthumous works might perhaps 
have been expected by his admirers. But the collection at the Academy 
numbers vastly more than that. On the night of the private view, from 
which our impression is taken, the catalogues were not finished, but the 
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cataclysm. 
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to the temperament of the purchaser, found in each case some incongruity 
which forbade his allowing the canvas to be borne away, though that seems 
strange, as occwring in a thousand cases; or els in every picture some 
keystone to bit ‘on tc gether was felt by his sensitive in- 
telligence to be lacking. No lack, however, is apparent to the ordinary eye, 
The pictures will be called fair specimens of their delightful artist, most ofthem 
being as fresh in appearance as if painted yesterday, while only a few are 
sketches. They are a good deal alike, showing a kind of aristocratic recoil- 
ing from melodrama, while they exu!t in their keen, delicate relish for 
out-of-doors—a relish they have the faculty to impart. They never 
fail in expressing the limpidity of air and the severity and uncontami- 
rated freshness of the sea. They are the pages of a rather wide painter's 
itinerary, ranging from Switzerland and Italy to England and home; with 
mountains in New Hampshire and in Colorado; banks of the Hudson and 
the Missouri; and our sea-coast from Maine to Connecticut. Occasionally 
there are views of famous 2 amd among the best of these are the “ Niagara 
Whirlpool” (400), the “‘ Niagara” (227), and the “ Rapids” (20), as they 
pour out of the horizon. fun ‘+h a subject as Niagara the artist treats without 
forsaking his ealm, like a culfured elocutionist who declaims the most 
impassioned text, never losing his high-bred balance. So his “ Valley of 
Valmont, Colorado ” (223), with a line of distant snow-peaks flashing like a 
pennon against the uttermost blue, is lofty and dignified, but not in the least 
dizzy. He is never oppressed by his subject. Artist-like, too, although he 
sometimes concedes to the public their favorite Murray’s gaide-bock topo- 
eraphy, and spares them an occasional Windsor Castle or View of Amalfi, 
he is not happiest in such scenes @ grande orchestre. His virtue comes to 
him in those works where Nature is caught arranging her artistic motives, 
and which a man who knows what he is about finds almost anywhere. 
Nothing among these studies is better than his dark rocks threaded with 
veins of cataract in deep transparent shadow, such es 275 and 387; his 
plumes of palpitating birch and aspen trees, like 87, 264, and 267; or such a 
placid stretch of the Sound as this (100) seen from near his atelier at Darien, 
where the water is pallid with mist, and the horizon defined by one triangle 
of leaning sail. These, and many other such as these, show an interpreter 
looking at Nature in his own way, with perfect unconventionality, and witi 
a sort of fearless gentleness. They rewind us now and then of some fine 
period from Addison. Hung beside his own pictures are the little French 
landscapes he bought from time to time—a cloudy Troyon or a crisp Rous- 
seau—and which seem in such a company to have something strangely rich 
and real about them, showing as humming-birds would show in a collection 
of cameos. The foreign pictures, it appears, are offered to the Metropolitan 
Museum of this city, in case a purchase equal to their value is made from 
among the Kensett paintings; but the published estimate of the European 
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ARPER S CATALOGUE. The at- 


tention of those designing to form libraries, or 

increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a 

large gropertt ot the standard and most esteemed 

works in ngli sh Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes. 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 


| guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 


will tind this Catalogue espec:ally valuable for reference. 
‘The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of ali works on that subject. 
Harper's Catalogue sent by mailon rece#t of six cents. 
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page illustrations, price $3. 
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REV. DR. DIX'’S LENT LEC TURES. 
THE TWO ESTATES: That of the Wedded in the 
Lord, and that of the Si: igle forthe Kingdom of Hea- 
ven's Sake. 12mo, cloth, red edges, ‘$: 25; paper, 
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Old-fashioned Layman. By the Right Rev. 
Lay, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $r 25. 
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collection is not borne out by the specimens on exhibition. 
of any arrangement, however, which secures us a permanent gallery of 
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VALUABLE LDUCATIONAL 
ARITHMETICS. 
S 4 NFORD’S ANALYTICAL 
COMPRISED IN 
THE SCIENCE OF 


SEARLES. 
" FOUR BOOKS. 
NUMBERS REDUCED TO ITS LAST ANALYSIS. 
Mental and Written Arithmetic Successfully Combined in Each Book of the Series. 
BY SHELTON P. SANFORD, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics in Mercer University, Georgia. 
I. FIRST LESSONS. 


Hl, INTERMEDIATE 


| eee: — F | Il. COMMON SCHOOI 


OO b BV x REPO chk ok tes ctinaigcnseadendannsaeun dudes I 50 


** T think that Sanford’s Arithmetics are the best books on the subject ever published ; and I trust it will not be 
long before they will be introduced into every school in our State. In my judgment they are the very perfection ot 
schvol-books ou arithmetic.”’—Peorrssor B. MALLoN, Suferintendent in the Public Schools of Atlanta. 


For COLLEGES, 


BY CALVIN CUTTER, M.D. 


" Pcetsaeanided PHUYSIOLOG/ES. ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 


New SERIES. 
First Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 


and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With 164 
lilustrations. 12mo, 90 cents. 


Ou_p SERIEs. 


Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene. By Mrs. E. P. Cutier. Illustrated. 
12mo, 50 cents, 

Second Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With 1386 Cutter’s First Book on Anatomy. Physiology 
lliustrations. r2mo, $1 50. P : ere * the ‘ie 5. 

; and Hygiene. LIliustrated. 12mo, 80 cents. 

New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene, Hluman and Comparative. With 194 Ilustra- 
tions. St 60. 


‘ Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
With Questions, 60 pages additional, $1 70. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1 70. 


y* Accompanied by a Series of Anatomical Charts. 


* HAUVENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 


A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with Ap- 
pendices containing a Copious Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student, and an Introduction to Modern | 
Geometry. By Wm. Chauvenet, Professor of Mathe- | 
matics and Astronomy in Washington University, St. | 
Louis. temo, extra cloth, $2. 


A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares , 
or, The Application of the Theory of Probabi ities in 
the Combination of Ovservations. From the author's 
Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy. By 
Wm. Chauvenet. Protessor of Mathematics and 

j Astronomy in Washington University, St. Louis. 

** It is the only geometrical text-book which is based | leaguers 4 7” : 

on true principles.’-—C. tl. lupson, Professor of Mathe- | Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

matics in Furman University, Greenville, South Caro- | Chauvenet. 

fina. \ I 75. 


By Wm. 


New and Revised Edition. 8yo, cloth, 


(3 For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent to any address, carriage free, upon 


. 
receipt of the price by the Publishers. Books for examination and introduction at special rates. 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


M* RK GILDERSLEEVE. 
A New NOovEL. 
BY JOHN S. SAUZADE. 


ASSELLZ'S PRACTICAL 
DRAWING BOOKS. 
1. LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. Price $r. 
2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 
Penetration of Solids. $1. 
3. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. §r. 
4. BUILDING, CONSTRUCTION, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING. 130 Engravings. §$r. 
s. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOIN- 


12M0, pp. 379, price $r 75. 





PUBLISHED BY 


a aan, iene : G. W. CARLETON & CO., 
9; a TICAL PERSPECTIVE. 64 Engravings. Madison Square. 

7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 140 Engravings. | —~——— rw ee UPAR Rie Rey ey wera 
f WE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 


§. DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. $1 50. 
9. MODEL DRAWING. &x 50. 

ro. GOTHIC STONEWORK. §$r 50. 

11. DRAWING FOR BRICKLAYERS. §1 50. 


Notes and Queries. 


Pi. ee furnishes a large amount of curious 
hroewetee el ea a. and entertaining information for all lovers of literature. 
1. DRAWING FOR CABINETMAKERS. &r 50. It is not the mouthpiece of any set, and its criticisms of 
13. DRAWING FOR METAL-PLATE WORKERS, | catalogues and books are retreshingly independent and 
$1 so piquant.’’—Nation, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Fe SALEW—A Cemplete File of the 


P , 


Nation, unbound, but in good condition. Ad- 
dress, J. W. R., Box 74, Westminster, Md. 


A 7 ANTED, as Assistant in an Archi- 
/V tect’s Office, a Boy or Young man who desires 
to werk his way up. Every facility in the 

study of perspective and tree-hand drawing offered to 
students. Enquire of ** Architect,”’ office of the Nation. 





TEACHER, for many years Professor 
in a State Institution, goes next summer with his 
family to (South) Germany, for the education of 

his children. Would like to take charge of a very limited 
number of Pupils. They will find a home in the noblest 
sense. For particulars as to expense, etc., address ** Pro- 
fessor N. N.,”’ Nation Office. 


E VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., near Niagara Falls. Church 
School for Boys. Cadet organizations. Regis- 

ters with full details. 


% AGNES’ SCHOOL.—The fourth 


year will begin, God willing, the third Wednes- 
whenever there is a vacancy 


day of September next. Pupils are received 

Application for admission 

should be made to Sister Edith, S. Agnes’ School, Albany. 
New York. 








O UR WORLD SERIES OF GEO- 
GRAPHIES.—Two Books. 


Ovk WORLD, No. f1.; or, Second 


Series of Lessons in Geography. By Mary L. Hall. 





From Louis Acassiz, LL.D., Professor of Zoology and 
Geology, Harvard University. 
CamprinGg, January 1, 1873. 

My pear Sirs: I welcome * Our World,’ No. Il., asa 
valuable contribution to the medern method of teaching 
geography. It is a very commendable and successful 
effort to add to the daily improving means of making 
geography more attractive in the school-room. 


From Hon. Geo. S, Hittarp, LL.D. 

My pear Sirs: I think Miss Hall’s work one of great 
merit. It invests the study of Geography with the attrac- 
tions that properly belong to it. It gives prominence to 
the tacts, distinctions, and attributes which are perma- 
nent, and the work of nature,and does not burden the 
memory with those dry details of political geography 
which are variable and accidental. 


From Georce B. Emerson, LL.D. 


GeNTLEMEN: I have never seen a school-book which 
satisfied me more entirely. Its descriptions of regions 
and of states are admirable, clear, and characteristic, at 
once philosophical and picturesque, giving just what a 
child will rejoice to know and will easily remember. 


From Prof. A. P. Peasopy, D.D., Harvard University. 
Cambrincg, January 8, 1873. 
GENTLEMEN: I have examined Miss Hall’s ‘Second 
Series of Lessons in Geography,’ and am prepared to 
pronounce it, in plan, in method, and in execution, very 
tar superior to the school geographies previously in use. 
Its introduction would convert geography from the driest 
and duliest of school-studies into one of constantly fresh 
and vivid interest. 
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BY H. TAINE. 

** The Notes contained in this volume comprise the fre- 
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after his last visit in 1871.” 

Price’$2 50, post free. 

Address 





PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 
J J/STOR YOR ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture. By H. A. Taine. 2 vols., cloth, $7 50. 


Sent. post-free, on receipt of price. Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NAZ7J/0N. 
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NEWEST SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BARBERS CRITICAL SPELLER. 


Paper, 20 cts. By A. L. Barber, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


The Student's own Hand-book of Orthography, Defi- 
nitions, and Sentences, consisting of Written Exercises 
in the proper spelling, meaning, and use of words. Sim- 
ple, Natural, Objective, Effective. 


FOLSOM'S LOGICAL BOOKKEE?- 
ing. By E.G. Folsom, Proprietor of the Albany 
B. and S. Colleges. Half-roan or full cloth, $2. 


1 set Blanks for rst working, 3 books ..... ee 75 
i . “ ed ” Es Sct dienwsees $1 25 | 
~ Rusiiesy Misaks, ¢ BOGE: cq... 0.50.05. ccsngys 2h25 


Bill-books, 1 book 


A new exposition of the Theory and Practice of double 


entry bookkeeping, based in value as being of two 


| 
primary classes, commercial and ideal, and reducing all | 
their exchanges to nine equations and thirteen results. | 
Illustrated by examples and memoranda for studerts and 
business men. * 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


New York and Chicago. 


THE L LEGEND OF 
_ WANDERING FEW. 
A new and elegant Table Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORE, 


8vo, cloth, gilt, $2. 


THE BOOK OF 


.... MANAGEMENT: 


LANDSCAPE, FLORAL, GREEN- 
HOUSE, AND KITCHEN. 


Suited for the temperate zone, especially United States of 


America and Great Britain. 


eet RB. FP. DURCANR, 
Of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Copiously Illustrated with beautiful Engravings drawn 
Srom Nature, many of which are Colored, 


8vo, half-morocco, $s. 


Sent to any part of United States er Canada on receipt 
of money. 


§@” Send for Catalogue of Imported Books. 


GEO. GEBBIE, Publisher, 


730 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


“ZA VE SONGS OF THE UNITED. 
STATES: 

A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words 
and music—obtained among the Negroes of the South; 
poomes by an Account of these Songs, and an Essay on 

oy Dialect, as observed at Port Royal. By Prof. 


lien, of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, 


rice $1 50. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
pict § ‘Watton. — . 


er of the Nation. 


| 600 Engravings. 


thing for the million.’ 








The Nation. 


GET THE BEST. 
EBSTER'S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 10,000 Words and Mean- 


ings not in other Dictionaries. 
ings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


3,000 Engrav- 


“With the etymologies and definitions of Webster's | 


Unabridged Dictionary | am much pleased.” — President 
Garnett, St. Fohn's College, Maryland, June, 1871. 

* Etymological part surpasses anything by earlier 
laborers."’—CGeorge Bancroft. 

Erymotocy.—** In English, all the older authorities, 
like Richardson and Webster (in his earlier editions), are 
simply to be thrown away as rubbish, or worse ; nor és 
the latest Worcester z ery much better; whatever of good 
there may be in it, it is on the whole untrustworthy, 
liable to mislead as otten as it guides aright. In the last 
edition of Webster, however, is included ‘he dest body of 
brief English etymology, 6y Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, that 
has ever been put toge ther—thoroughly and consistently 
scholarlike.”—V. A. Review, Oct., 1872. 


A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teach- 
er, and professional man. What Library is complete 
without the best English Dictionary ? 


ALSO, 
ah "EBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTO- 


RIAL DICTIONARY. 
Price $s. 


1,040 Pages Octavo. 


* The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the 


—American Educational Monthly. 


Published by 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Soid by all Booksellers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


THE 
Y cilia SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
L. YOUMANS 


Published monthly, in a large octavo, handsomely 
printed on clear type, and. when the subjects 
admit, fully Illustrated. Each number 
contains 128 pages. Terms, Five 
Dolla-s »er Annum; or Fitty 
Cen.s cach nember. 

This periodical has attained a wide circulation from 
the start, giving abundant evidence of the special want 
of just such a monthly. The press have warmly com- 
mended it. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“This is just the publication needed at the 
day.”’—Montreal Gazette. 

‘*In our opinion the right idea has been happily hit in 
the plan ofthe new monthly.”’—8&uffalo Courier. 

‘* Itis just whatis wanted by the curious and progres- 
sive mind of this country.”"—Avening Post. 

‘* The success of this periodical, so much needed and 
so well edited, may be taken for granted.”’—PAiladelphia 
Press. 


present 


CLUB TERMS. 


Any person remitting Twenty Dollars for four yearly 
subscriptions will receive an extra copy gratis, 
yearly subscriptions for $20. 


or five 
Tue Porucar Science Montucy and Arrierons’ Jour- 


NAL for one year, $8. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and ss1 Broadway, New York. 


‘umber. 


COLGATE & 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
LTotlet Soap. 


Send fora } Specimen NN Price, 20 cents. 


Cco.’Ss 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS 
{7TLAS OF 


Pad HISTORICAL ATLA. 
Ancient Geography, Biblical and ¢ 


Compiled under the superintendence of Dr 
William Smith and Mr. Grove. 


lassical 


It will be published 
Subscription price 


Five Quarterly Parts 
. 87 each Part 


The present work, which has been more than fourteen 
years in preparation, has been undertaken to supply an 
acknowledged want, as well as in illustration of the Dic 
tionary of the Bible and the Classical Dictionaries 

The Maps are drawn ona large scale, and have been 
executed by the most eminent engravers in Paris and 
London. They contain the modern names along w ith t he 
ancient ones. There is also a’series of smaller Maps. in illus 
trat on of each country at different historical periods. To 


| each of the larger Maps a tull ladex ot Names and Places 





isappended. Thus the present part contains Indices to 
the Maps of Gallia and Italia. The Index to the Maps ot 
the Holy Land will be given with the part which contains 
the southern division ot the country \" he Classical Maps 
have been prepared by Dr. Carl Miiller, the Editor of 
Strabo and the Minor Greek Geographers. under the 
superintendence of Dr. William Smith. Those of the 
Holy Land and Mount Sinai include the recent ot 
tions and positions obtained by the officers of Royal En 
gineers employed in surveying them, and have been 
constructed under the superintendence of Mr. George 
Grove. 


serva- 


The Maps are of the same size as those in Keith lobn 
ston's Royal Atlas of Modern Geography, with which the 
present Atlas will range 


The last Part will contain an account of the Authorities 
emploved in constructing each Map The Maps are 
numbered in the order in which they will be tinally 
arranged. 


Special Discount te C yon 
FROTHINGHAMS WORKS 
JHE RISK OF THE REPUBLIC 


of the United States. By Richard Frothingham. 
Svo, cloth, $3 so. 


A glorious work, buik ting c for the author an undving 
reputation. George Bancrost 

** One of the most important contributio ns ever made 
to our political history Among the che/s-d'@ 
of philosophical history. |. We must regard “the 
author's opulence of historical learning as not the least 
admirable teature of his work. The numerous and pet 
tinent notes that crowd his pages testify not only to his 
industry, but to his earnest desire for accuracy 
His narrative at certain stages of his work is as fascinat 
ing as a romance. he spirit of the work is deeply patri- 
ouc. The Literary World 

** | am’surprised, not to say more, at the vast extent of 
caretul and thorough investigation and study evinced in 
almost every page which | have read; and | am sure it 
will introduce a new and happy era in the study of our 
national constitution from the point of 1 
unity rather than ot separation and disintegrs 
lsaac F. Redfield. 


H* TORY OF THE wenny OF 

Boston, and of the Battles of Lexington, Concord, 
and Bunker Hill. Also, an Account of the asian Hill 
Monument. By Richard Frothingham. With Maps and 
Plates. Fourth Edition. &vo, cloth, $3 50 





Opinions on a former Edition, 


** Excels anything that hasappeared on insulated points 
of our history. It is the best of our historic monographs 
that I have seen. The author has been patient in re- 
search, very successtul, and most impartial—has brought 
to excellent material a sound and healthy judgment 
~ ncrefst, 1850. 

* It remains the most valuable contribution to Massa- 
pa. history in our day.”’—Aancro/t, 1858. 

** The most complete and satisfactory work on the sub- 
ject that | had met with. Full of interest to the American 
reader.”’— Washington /rving. 

* The best text-book I know of the Revolutionary period 

a most readable book, and one which gives a far wider 
— of the period than the name would imply.”’— Cod. 

. Higginson, 1872. 


IFE AND TIMES OF FOSEPH 
Warren By Richard Frothingham. 8vo, cloth, 
Also, 


— 


$s 


F3 50. 


IA YV’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEN- 
tal Pathology. By Isaac Ray, M.D. Small 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 


1873. 
DVICES from Washington state that the currency has again been in- 
4% flated to the extent of $1,059,000 up to Tuesday last ; later in the week, 
$50,000 of this amount had been withdrawn. 
currency has been semi-officially explained by the Treasury authorities by 
the fact that the appropriation bills, passed by Congress, made immediate 
demand for a greater amount than could be met by the Treasury. The in- 
creased pay voted to themselves by members of Congress, before they left for 


Marca 17, 








The Milwaukee & St. Paul stocks have shown rather more activity, and 
prices have advanced to 56 for the common, and 7644 forthe preferred. The 
better feeling in these stocks is due to a proposition recently submitted to 


| the managements of the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & North- 


ine 7 | western Railroad Compani the disas i 
Shin Gentes teammeen at tee | 8 0. panies, to put an end to the disastrous fight which for 


some time has been going on between the two roads in their competition for 
business. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending March 15, 1873: 



































their respective homes, took from the Treasury about $1,500,000 at one fell Monday. | Tuesday. |Wed'day. Thursday Friday. lsaturday. Sales Sh's 
sS Woop. y Yc co & H. R.. - 104% 10634 10536 10834 '10534 106/105, _ 106% 10534 105%) 1013% 105% 98,400 
The money market has remained stringent ; the range of rates during the | gre no" bie wx 6155 955 tik we ae Ss 65% es io" bt Sere no 
week being g'y to ;'y in addition to the legal interest. The market for com- Union si ae pt oe Be me 3K us i! Sax ai] sa Sse 27,300 
‘rcial paper continue » affecte > the atarv stringency , oh 4 pe fo Bg Ree ee ahd PS: Ree erie 3¢ 
. reial “age continues Y be vag by the monetary stringe " = = apt 19x | i. 805 i i fox wis ‘ii ii 1800 
oans: » bes ames, having ime , + > ’ -J Centra cncf Mn MONEE BOIL secclase coccose 
vans; the ve t names, having a 8 ort time to run, are quotec 9 tol an¢ Hock Inland... 114 ids 113% rit iis  siesltion ies 118% 1idig iiiy iid 95,500 
other paper of an inferior grade, but very good, sold as high as 15. An im- | Mil. & m7 Paui....| 534 SAig| ¥4| 5435 54% 55X55 56% 13,900 
; th. : : pfd.| 73% i \m | Ha wenn} AG 3 3s 75% | 75% 76% 14.000 
provement in the condition of the money market can hardly be expected Wabash........)... 7334 THK! 13H TAlg| TAK Eig) TBH Thi) BK TA) TK... 10,200 
‘ : , - . P D. L. & W estern . “ot 101% 1015 1 “i015 .... 10146 sin |x es heme ae 1,800 
before the 15th of April, as considerable amounts of currency will be needed | B. H. & Er OS 109% 108% 109 [109° 1093,/107% 109° 11065, 10814 |107%¢ 107% 500.500 
in Pennsylvania and other States during this interval. 0: aM a” ie ae iy ne Sh 6% * ie ton a a1) 
. ‘ . aes ‘ ‘ , W.U. Tel. |x6x 88 | 87 87 85 ; 
The bank statement for the week shows no material change, the loss in Pacitic Mail. ene E 60% 60 ex 58 fon See +) See si! mn i 369.300 
legal tenders and specie being nearly offset by corresponding decrease of |} ~ ,. , my See >be 
— P g ir y po g The following is a synopsis of the report of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
liabilities in the shape of deposits and circulation. The following are the | ,, 
statements for the past two weeks Company at its annual meeting of stockholders on Tuesday. The receipts 
statements » pas -eks : . : E BA r 
March 8. March 15. er for the year from the roads owned or operated by the Company, east of 
eT Ea ee $280,351,300  $278.028,600 Dec. $2,322,700 | Pittsburg, were thus reported : 
Specie : 17,149,600 16,946. 700 Dec 202,900 
Circulation 27.801 200 27,610,400 Dec RED | ROU Ce PIIRIIR TIO onc cnc cesccccccsccscctcccsesocecescccsssesces sar 012,000 
Deposits , 199,508,700 196.095,400 Se, TA 6 IR occa satanconcoeenxccetesccsneteseenseeeseurnes er eer Tre 3.984, 000 
Legal tenders...........--..seeeeeee oes 39,473,000 38,715,500 OR ee 5 Se I ID nse iceccnnsneasctscsercacsdcececasronnestsouss 10,452, 000 
a i il einai a iia , I Ie Lee LITTLE Bx SCENE 36,448,000 
fiat ove following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total SO GING. oo 6 ian ive ncictcnscencoendasscctonsctswaasessen 25,431,000 
iabilities : ai eset 
March 8. March 15. Differences. WN ans naincucakd add cnet ae tied ain aimee sate cid $11,017,000 
Specie..... . $17,149,600 $16,946,700 Dec. $202,900 | The lines west of Pittsburg operated by the Pennsylvania Company paid a 
Legal tenders. . 89,473,000 38,715,500 Dec 757,500 net dividend upon _ stock of this Company owned ~~ the Pennsylvania 
aensuipionain NG no cancccecasscNasentcn ges voce .6. eeuseetaseacsnes 940,000 
Total reserve. ...... 0... cece cece cece ees GOG,682,600 $55,662,200 Dec. $960,400 ; 
Cteaiethet, «<<. «essere ni ; 27,801,200 27,610,400 Dec. 190,800 ND vos Sess sc ctnisannrgacincahatercew acaepredives weteumaed $11.2 257,00 NT, 000 
— oo — The Company paid during the year : 
Total liabilities. ..............+-.s+eeees $27,309,900 $223, 705,800 Dec. $3,604,100 | 19 per cent. on capital and taxes..............0.cc02 ccecececcsececeeueecaeee $4,711,000 
2h per cent. reserve. baie .... =56827.475 55,926,450 os dod cucenneccsieceeeecene. Bedndwetuese: «3 . 4,171,000 
Deficiency in legal reserve.............. 204,875 264,250 ee rr rrr 2,375,000 
The following table shows the respective condition of the National and Total ..... 0... .-seeeeee eeeeeeeee ees bitte tate 0 eee terse eee ees - $11,257,000 


State banks in the Clearing House : 


Nationa). State. Total. 
* oans. pad aes dace . $240,145,200 $37,883,400 $278,028,600 
Specie. piakindsons sibensenenias 15,546,600 400,100 16,046 700 
Lega! Tenders.....  ......... 34,915.500 3,800,000 38,715,500 
Net Deposits. . 170,079,800 26,015,600 196,095,400 
Is Sante as: Sigdtnervedscdeetccekeurs 27,567,400 43,000 27,610,400 


The stock market has been dull, and the dealings to any great extent 
confined to a few speculative favorites. 
are too high and money is too tight to tempt the general public to enter the 
vortex of speculation. ‘‘ Those who are outside don’t want to get in, and 
those who are in can’t get out,” as the late James Fisk, jr., replied to a 
committee soliciting subscriptions towards fencing a cemetery in his native 
town. 


A decline has taken place in Boston, Hartford & Erie, the ostensible | 





As we have said before, prices | 


reason being the lawsuit going on between the bondholders and the compa- | 


ny ; probably the real reason is that some 40,000 shares of the stock were | 
| holdings. 


thrown upon the market on Thursday and Friday. 
Rock Island advanced to 1173 on Tuesday, and the old reliable point, 


that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was seeking to secure a control- | 


ling amount of the stock, was freely used to induce purchases at the 


The Company contemplates laying two more tracks between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg. 

The Government bond market has been steady and dull, with the market 
at the close a fraction “ off” from the highest quotations of the week. The 
Treasury purchased $500,000 5-20’s on Wednesday at prices ranging from 
113.36 to 113.46. $2,342,100 bonds were offered at 114.94 and under, gold 
being 1151, at noon. The entire amount offered was under par. 

The chief feature in State bonds has been the activity and buoyancy of 
Tennessees, the prices since our last having risen to &5. Business in rail- 
road bonds has been very small. The different Union Pacific bonds, parti- 
cularly the Incomes, are stronger, and there is a more settled feeling in 
them. 

The gold “ clique ” took advantage of the generally prevalent feeling that 
a further issue of greenbacks would be made, to sell out a large part of their 
It is not at all probable that all the gold held by the “ clique ” 
was sold, and a sharp upward movement may be engineered at any time 
for the purpose of marketing the balance. The Treasury sale of $1,500,000 


| gold on Thursday was made at 114.92 to 115.07, the price of gold at noon in 


advanced price. At the close of the week the 
closing at 11514 


price dropped to 1144s, | 


| 
| the open market being 11514. 
| tween 11434 and 11524; the closing price on Saturday was 115. 


The price during the week has ranged be- 











Orrice or Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, March 19, 2893. ( ‘ 


Ge The SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD Company, 
being secured by a First Mortgage on a COMPLETED 
Road, which is one of the GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LINES, commanding a large through business, 
and which, from the immense Mineral, Agricultural, and 
other valuable resources of the country it traverses, is 
assured of a very remunerative local traffic, are among 
the most substantialand satisfactory investment securi- 
ties in the market; and, at the present price, 873g and 
accrued interest, yield a liberal rate of interest on their 
cost. 

They are in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered ; interest payee wre! and Novem- 
her; p sin 4n New York 
and sell at current 


ineipal and interest in gold c¢ 


We alse keep on hand, and buy 








market rates, the WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS originally negotiated by us, and 
now quoted at the Stock Exchange, and widely known 
as favorite securities in all the principal money markets. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000; interest payable January and 
july ; principal and interest payable in gold in New 
York, Price to-day, 94% to gs. 

Wealso buy and sell GOVERNMENT and CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC BONDS, receive deposits, on which 
we allow interest, make collections, and do a general 
banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECH: 


nology. Entrance Examinations June 2 and 3, 
and i and 2. For Catalorue, recent en- 


ct. 


! trance examiaation papers, or further information, apply 


to Prof. Samver Kxeerann, Secretary, Boston, Mass 





ILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 





The departments are all under charge of permanent 
Professors. 

More than $5,000 annually distributed among indigent 
students. 

For Catalogues or other information, address the 


President, 
P. A. CHADBOURNE. 
March, 1873. 


BRUREINGTON COLLEGE, N. ?. 


Rt. Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, D.D., President. 
The location is healthy and accessible. The course of 

study is complete and thorough. Students received at 

any time. Terms, $450 perannum. No extras: For ad- 

mission appiy to the Rector. 

Rev. FRANCIS }. CLERC, DD, 








